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“AUDI ALTERAM ‘PARTEM.”” PAYABLE IN ADVANUE, 


“THY WILL BE DONE’'” 
BY C. 8. 
When Sorrow, like the mighty streams, 
Rolls swollen waves our bosoms o'er, 
And not a star of mercy beams 
To pierce the blackness of the shore : 
When troublous clouds obscure our sky, 
And hide the glory of the sun— 
Oh, God ! we lift our voices high, 
And, sobbing, say—** Thy will be done !” 


In the past year of buds and flowers, 

Thy smile has been divinely bright ; 
Seen in the frequent thunder showers, 

And gleaming thro’ the veil of night. 
Thy voice has bid Disease arrest 

The footsteps of our noblest one ; 
Yet, trusting, with a cheerful breast, 

We, praying, say—* Thy will be done !” 
And now that deeper wo is near, 

And threatening storms gleam overhead ; 
When Heaven's high favors disappear, 

And all is cold, and dark, and dead— 
‘Oh help us, with believing souls, 

The race appointed still to run; 
And, while the thunder deafly rolls, 

To, trusting, say—‘“ Thy will be done !” 


And when the storms yet darker grow, 
And every starry ray is o’er : 

‘When nature, yielding to the blow, 
Has fallen nigh, to rise no more ; 

With faith undimmed we strain our sight, 
And wait for the returning sun : 

Still humbly, thro’ the darksome night, 
Repeating low—* Thy will be done !” 


* Thy will be done on earth,’ we pray, 
As it is ever done in Heaven ; 
And so we cast our woes away, 

And kneel to have our sins forgiven. 
Oh Father ! pierce the shades of grief, 
Accepting us thro’ Christ, thy Son ; 

‘Thus we shall own the sweet relief, 
And ever say—* Thy will be done !” 


New York, Jan. 4th, 1847. 


THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 


By George Moore, M.D &c. London, Longmans. New York, Harpers. 

Dr. Moore’s former work on the Power of the soul over the body, with all 
the ability by which it is characterised, obviously demanded such a sequel as) 
this tocomplete the interesting problems enfolded in the mysterious connexion 
between the human body and soul. ‘The pervading spirit of both is philan. | 
thropy. One cannot but look towards the writer with a feeling of affection | 


| 


Every word he utters seems to have your weal at heart; and his arguments, || 


mundane and divine, are all addressed to your good in this world, and blessed | 


ness in the world to come. At the same time gently amiable and rigidly right, 


_ tion of a human being, appears to have been disturbed, but how, or why, phi- 
losophy cannct discover.” This is a startling assertion, and we confess thatTin 
dilating upon it we think the Doctor lets in more of the spiritual! than is sus- 

_ tained by his physical reasoning ; for we can form no idea of his first created 

perfect body with an imperfect soul ; and yet it would require pages to grapple 

with the least of his inductions. 

An occasional nairete is the result of the author’s most kindly orthodox and 
golden rule temperament. Thus he advises that “ every one who loves life 
‘truly, and wishes to keep his soul fresh and fair for departure, should maintain 
‘an intimacy between his heart and all nature, and by all means avoid excessive 
‘labour, monotony, and fixedness. Let him dwell among the hills, with trees 
and flowers and streams and singing birds, that if dark thoughts come over him 
in the twilight, he may quietly turn to the stars and to his Bible. Should any 
trouble disturb the heavenward will, go forth into the freedom of light and air, 
| and feel the Infinite about you, my reader.” 
|| Who would not adopt this advice, if they could?! It is a delicious exam- 
||ple (and we pass 300 pages of physiology and philosophising for it) of the feel- 
ings that animate the heart of one who finely tells us: ‘The practical end of 
ithe matter is this; we should shew charity and forbearance towards each other 
jup to the full extent of the Christian law, if we would improve others, or enjov 
ourselves.” No wonder that the authoris a zealous denouncer of the dread 
sacrifices of youth and existence to the Mammon, worse than Moloch, who 
lreigns over the thews, and sinews, and industry of England : 

** Many shopmen and apprentices are confined behind the counter fourteen or 
fifleen hours a day, in impure air and ceaseless worry. Night arrives, but they 
‘toil on till ten or eleven, with flushed cheek, and fevered pulse, and heavy 
brow. Sleep and work are their lawful engagements, if we may judge from the 
requirements of the comfortable master, who at an early hour retires from care 
jand business to the enjoyment of the country, or the social blessings of the 
parlour or the drawing-room. And is it then surprising that consumption, de- 
{cays and death should be more busy among the denizens of towns than of rura | 
‘hamlets ? 


* With the year 
Seasons return : but not to them returns 
The sight of vernal bloom or summer’s rese, 
Or flocks or herds.—But clouds instead.’ 


Is it then a wonder that so many of such should wither in soul as they droop 

in body, and yield their spirits to the seduction of any debauchery which may 
erve occasionally to diversify the stale monotony of their doom? Life should 

be a power of enjoying the body and soul in pursuits congenial to the faculties 
of both. Those who wear out their clerks and apprentices with constant de- 
\votion to Mammon, are answerable for a great deal of licentiousness and sab- 
bath-breaking. But the case is worse with the meeker and more gentle part of 
jour species, whose training and nature fit them for the more sedentary occupa- 
‘tions. It is fearful to reflect on the miseries of mind and body entailed on the 
‘many thousands of young females who obtain their meagre pittance of a liveli- 
hood by needle-work. The struggle to endure the artificial, destroys the nat- 
lural A morbid aggravation of their peculiar infirmities soon brings them un- 
der bondage to all those sensations known as dyspeptic and hysterical symptoms. 
'The fine feelings on which the excellence of female character is formed, and 
those affections which require only the encouragement of time and opportunity 
jto make a home blessed and sacred, are all blighted. Natural affections dare 
not expand ; there is no room for them in the crowded and unnatural establish- 
jment ; they cannot grow pent up in an atmosphere redolent of fashion. What 
will not pay, can never be permitted; so there is no exercise possible but of 
ithe eyes and fingers and the aching nerves, which are every day weary, even 
ito agony, with looking at and handling silks and cottons and artificial flowers. 
Thus the intellect and the heart become alike beclouded, butthe sensibilities 


the gravest inculeations are read as if they were the pleasant counsels of a jwhich pertain to the cardinal vices are the last to die, they are even strengthened 


friend, and not the stern lessons of a teacher Dr Moore does not drive; he 
“ Allures to brighter worlds, and points the way.” 

Well does he state : “The topics are presented as they were felt by the au- 
thor, in the study and practice of his profession; and much of the work con- 
sists of moral deductions from physiological facts, which certainly demand pro- 
founder investigation than this work admits. The subject is, indeed, of im- 
mense extent, and in many respects abstruse ; this, however, is no reason why 
ywe should be content to remain in ignorance of it, but rather the reverse, since 
‘truth is always worthy of our highest regard, and a mind duly impressed with 
asense of its value can by no means shrink from effort, since without it ne 
permanent moral advantage can possibly be obtained. Readers, as well as 
authors, are bound to think ; and though they feel their deficiency, still to take 
courage from the fact, that if they possess any mental power, they have always 
the means of getting more, since it will grow if it be but rightly employed, and 
thus, at convert difficulties into delights, exertion itself into enjoy- 
ment.” 

This is an easy task with the work beforeus. Not that we, or that any one, 
oe will entirely coincide with every dicta of the author; but where we 

b 


iby atrophy of soul ; and as that enjoyment which flows from the feeling of vi- 
tal vigour is sealed up at the fountain, the mind seeks for zests in keeping with 
jits degraded condition.” 

| True feeling is always eloquent, and we cannot resist another fine passage, 
though on another theme. 

| ‘Though our moral nature possesses no restorative principle in itself, yet 
jthe delicate susceptibili ies which distinguished the earlier periods of our expe- 
rience, plainly indicate our original fitness for higher ends than the scenes of 
\thie world affordus. The better feelings of childhood and youth lose their 
bloom and loveliness by the necessary associations of maturer years. Earth 
is not a fit place to train us in perfect keeping with our capability of enjoyment. 
The functional and criminal are too nearly connected, in consequence of here- 
itary corruption. We feel, as we advance in life, that neither our positions 
nor our pursuits are quite compatible with freedom of spirit, since we are 
obliged to calculate on consequences, instead of obeying impulses, simply be- 
jcause we are not pure. Who desires not to regam the acute and de- 
lightful sensibilities of opening existence, when the passions harmonising to- 
iether awoke responsively to every touch of tenderness and love! The past, 


t or differ, we do so without dogmatism on either part, and in perfect however, returns not with a wish, but yet all that was good in it shall return to 
will, ‘*as if a brother did a brother dare.” And it would be difficult, be lost no more. The finer spirits (to use a figure) have indeed evaporated in 
where differences occur, to state, still more to discuss them. A bald proposi ithe more heated atmosphere of manhood ; nevertheless, there is probably in 
tion met by a bare contradiction would ill exhibit either the original ground or the heart of every human being a portion of created excellence, which can 


the nds of answer. For the former is built up by many arguments, which 
the latter must meet and overthrow in detail to be worthy of consideration. 

For instance, Dr. Moore starts by declaring that, ‘‘as far as history informs us, 
mankind have continued, from parent to child, through all generations, from =| 


first pair, with an entail of suffering and disorder, in a manner which science 
cannotexplain. The perfection of Omnipotent design, in the original f 


|Petritaction, or rather iciness, hardens about our hearts while engaged in world- 


never wholly waste away ; there is always some germinal atom, some pure ele- 
‘ment, some light within us, some drop of holy life imparted by the touch of 


Jehovah, which has a natural affinity for all that is lovely and truthful, both 
as regards affection and intellect, which, in a ao atmosphere, would ex 
into glory, by commerce with the skies. But the selfishness which, like a 
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ly pursuits, cannot be broken or melted off but by some violence to our habits 
It is necessary for us to be brought into the helplessness of childhood, to feel 


again a child like spirit. The spring of health which, bounding from our eager bo- 


soms, sustained our more selfish passions in their vigour, must be diminished in 
its gushings; disease must reduce us to extremity of weakness, ere the ac 
quired wilfulness of our wayward souls quite yields attention to the still small 
voice that whispers the remembrance of a mother’s loving care, or a father’s 
earnest prayers, and thus brings back upon our memories the thousand lovely 
visions that haunted the heart of our childhood. It is m this way, if ever, we 


get a retrospective glance at the love of him that originated ovr being, and)| 


again invites us to his bosom, saying ‘ Suffer little children to come \.nto me.’’ 

We have (as hinted) rather glanced at co-lateral parts than take: evena 
sveady look at the many philosophical views which are developed in this vol- 
ume ; and we will not now do more than merely touch a chord or two by way 
of specimens: 

“ We know that some physiologists will tell us that the internal apparatus of 
vision—the brain alone —is essential to the production of phantasms. But we 
answer, that a remembered thing is not a mere phantasm, but a fact, belonging 
to individual experience, which the working of the brain alone could no more re- 
call, than it could at first have produced. As the soul saw the object at first, 
so the soul beholds the remembered image or idea Memory and imagination 
are but the operations of the thinking being under the impression of circumstan 
ces ; and the soul forms objects to itself. out of sensations, according to the 
degree of intelligence, and to the state of the will.” Again: “* How does 
physical disorder operate on thoughts? Does it alter the quality of that which 
thinks? No. The body is only more or less manageable by the soul. Fatigue 


is a felt necessity for rest, in order to prepare the body for the use of the soul. 


This state may be illustrated by what happens in disease. In maladies affect- 
ing common memory, the power of attending is impaired, for in order to attend, 
certain organs must be put into a certain state—that is, the senses and the 
brain must be influenced by the mind in a manner which the disease prevents 
Mind acts not outwardly, nor associates past impressions with those present, 
except underthis bodily preparation; and when disease thus interferes, the 
thinking being is rendered incapable of perfect organic recollection, because 
the will brings not the organisation into orderly association with surrounding 
pon ey This is just what happens whenever the brain is wearied or weak- 
ene 

These are pithy morsels ; but that we may not be thought wholesale en- 
comiasts of the book, we shall finish with one other brief quotation, in order to 
say that all our experience directly contradicts it. 

“ Did you ever reflect on the remarkable circumstances, that the wish to ac- 
complish anything in a dream is immediately followed by the impression that 
the thing desired is actually done? The soul takes her wishes for granted, 
and the train of her thoughts is directed to event after event, one springing 
out of the other, like the figures of a kaleidoscope, in an infinite series, or at 
least interminable in their variety and continuance, except by the exchange of 
waking ideas for dreaming fancies. The deed and the desire are one to the 
spirit. because the will and the understanding work together; and whatever 
impediment may be imagined, its removal may also be imagined, and therefore 
in our dreams our affections are exercised in all their license.” 

On the contrary, we say that the majority of dreams represent a struggle in 
which the wish cannot be accomplished. 


TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 


BY MRS. GoRE.—CuapterR VI. 


It was autumn, and it happened that, on the morning but one preceding that 
appointed for the funeral, as John Downing was about to turn the key in the 
porch-door of Hartington Church, he was struck by the sound of a slight ham. 
mering within. Nothing very surprising in the circumstance ; seeing that, in 
the course of the day, the whole edifice was to be hung with black cloth, for the 
approaching ceremony. But the clerk who had come there according to his 
usual laudable custom of being ten minutes beforehand with every appointment, 
to await the Lewes upholsterers, and who knew the'keys to be safe in his pock- 
et, felt not a little astonished, on opening the door, to find that one of these 
sable persenages had the start of him. 

‘«T was sent forward by Mr. Briggs,” said the man, ‘to take measure of the 
pulpit, which had been overlooked.” 

But how ever did you get into the church ;” inquired John Downing, expec- 
ting to hear that he had at least scaled one of the windows. 

“| got in by turning the handle ofthe door, which was unlocked,” replied the 
man. * But you had better not close it again after me,”’ continued he, as 
he reached the porch, “for the rest of our people will be here intwenty mi- 
nutes.’ 

Secretly reviling his own carelessness in having left the porch door unlocked 
the preceding evening, after the departure of the masons employed in raising 
the stone of the Colstons’ family fault, John Downing attributed his inadver-| 
tence to the bustle attending a moment of such universal excitement in the! 
village. But he instantlv proceeded to satisfy himself that he had not been 
equally in fault with regard to the vestry, and was thankful to find the door of 
that more important department of his trust as fast as usual. 

As it was, at that early hour, before even the villagers were astir to indulge 
their curiosity, no great arm could have been done. “He took care, however, to; 
avoid any particular conversation with Briggs’ foreman, on his arrival ; lest per- 
adventure the story of his remissness should reach the ears of his reverence, 
who, in deference to the memory of Sir Clement, came in person to superintend 
the preparations and confer with the undertaker 

Meanwhile, as Jukes, the wheelwright and others of the elders of Hartington 
were taking their afternoon’s refreshment in the parlour of the Black Lion, 
which overlooked the road skirting the eastern side of Hartington Green, a post 
chaise and four galloped past, at a rate which flung up spattering of mud upon 
the casement. 

«A post-chaise to the Hall!” was the general comment of all present, aware 
that the road in question led only to the great house. ‘ More lawyers, may be, 
alighting like a flock of carrion crows on the old estate.” 


“Ah, no doubt there’)! be a pretty penny to be made out of two inexperienced 


oung things, like Miss Sophia and her sister,” added the landlady of the Black 
ion, with a sympatinizing sigh. «One on ’em, they say, is to marry Par- 


son Wigswell's son-in-law, the handsome Col'nel. And it’s a thousand pitties| 


Stop at the widow’s to drink, 


jon the present occasion he would hardly answer the eager questions of the —_ 
jlandlady of the Black Lion, who rushed to her doorway with inquiries about 
ithe po’shay. He in search of the constable. He was come to beg Mr. Wigs- 
‘well would lose not a moment in hastening to the Hall : for the new comers 
'were indeed lawyers,—lawyers intent upon a matter no less important than to 
|take possession of the Hartington property in behalf of anew claimant ! 

| According to their showing, the family was represented by Sir Mark Essen- 
iden Colston, Bart. the son of Mark Colston, Esq. of the Inner Temple, son of 
‘Sir Leonard Colston, Bart. the grandfather of the late Sir Clement, and conse- 
quently heir in tail. 

«An imposition as contemptable as it is audacious !” exclaimed the man of 
ibusiness of the !»te Sir Clement, who fortunately happened to be in the house, 
jreceiving the instructions of Miss Colston, respecting the probate of the will. 
\:* Were any legitimate heirs of the late Mark Colston in existance, my cli- 
jent, Sir Clement, could not but have been aware of it. The male heirs in . 
succession of the baronetcy, was, on the contrary, a source of considerable re- 
gret to the old gentleman; and I have no hesitation in protesting against the 
\claim endeavoured to be set up, as wholly groundless and untenable.” 

“It is by the highest court of the law of the realm, and not by a Lewes attor- 
iney, that its merit must be judged,” observed the individual (a hard-featured 
man, between forty and fifty years of age) by whom the movements of the Lon- 
don lawyers appeared to be directed. ‘A regular notice has been served, and 
{ consider myself from this moment in possession.” 

‘* You, sir! reiterated Mr. Aldridge. “ Am I to understand that I see in you 
the person claiming to be Sir Mark Colston of Hartington!” 

There was something so contemptuous in the question, and in its mode of ut- 
iterance, as to provoke an equally bitter reply. 

“If I am to judge from the representations of my ancestors which I see around 
|\me,” said the stanger, glancing with a sarcastic smile at a few frightful family 
|/portraits adorning the walls of the library in which they were standing,my en 
| nal dignity is not likely to be put to a very severe test by comparison with that 
iof mv predecessors. ‘Tne picture of Sir Mark may surely hang, at some fu- 
lrure time, without blushing, between those of his grandfather, Sir Leonard, and 
great-grandfather Sir Richard.” 
| Aldridge, the faithful man of business of the poor baronet, whose remains 
\were yet lying unburied in the house, looked as if he longed to retort that the 
jman claiming to be Sir Mark was perhaps quite as worthy of hanging as his effi- 
ley ; but he prudently restrained his feelings of indignation till the arrival of 
\the gray-headed pastor of Hartington, to back him in resisting the unauthorized 


| assumption of the impostor 

| A few lines despatched to the rectory had apprised Mr. Wigswell, in acur- 
jsory manner, of the claim set up; and, being still more intimately cognizant 
jthan Aldridge of the branchings of the family tree of the Colstons, he appeared 
jon his arrival, not only far more indignant at, but far more certain of the ne- 
|farious nature of the pretensions of the impostor. 

| ‘J am to understand, then, sir,” said he, after having the matter briefly ex- 
plained to him by Aldridge, in presence of the self-styled Sir Mark and his le- 
gal advisers, “ that you assert the uncle of my late friend Sir Clement,—Mark 
‘Colston, who died within the rules of the Bench,—to have been legally mar- 
?” 

| Legally married ; and as having left legitimate issue.” 

| Legitimate issue 

« By my mother, Elinor Mills, who died in his lifetime,” added the unabashed 
Sir Mark. 

«Nelly Mills?” cried Aldridge, shrugging his shoulders with a scornful smile. 
“ This is carrying the impudence of the thing almost too far.” 

* Elinor Mills was anative of this parish, sir,’ added Mr. Wigswell, addres- 
sing the stranger with more gravitity,—“ a farmer’s daughter who fell a victim 
to the vices of one of the least worthy members of the Colston family. The 
junfortunate connexion to which you refer, occurred some fifteen or twenty years 
‘before I became rector here. But I have frequently heard Sir Clement recur 
jto the anecdotes current in his family concerning the sensation created in Lon- 
‘don by the beauty and lively talents of his uncle’s rustic mistress. If I remem- 
ber, she went on the stage 4 

« No matter, sir, her talents, or her beauty, or her vocation! Suffice it that 
her marriage with Mark Colston renders me, as you will find to the cost of this 
facetious gentleman’s fair clients, lawful possessor of this house, and the prop- 
jerty accumulated by the late Sir Clement.” 

«I perfectly remember,” observed the rector, Wherge | from that gentleman, 
that the only son of his uncle Mark, the (illegitimate child of Nelly Mills, born 
and baptized in this parish, before her public disgrace determined her to follow 
‘her seducer to town,) was bred to the law, at the expense of Sir John ; but had 
‘turned out so ill, that he had never chosen to see him. Sir Clement also men- 
ltioned that, in order to break off all connexion with the family, he had given a 
lsum of money, in redemption and discharge of the annuity originally pro- 
mised.” 
| «{f baptized in this parish,” eagerly interrupted Aldridge “ your registers 
lwould afford attestation of the fact.” 

«“ And so they do. The child was expressly described, by desire of Nelly’s 
father, as the illegitimate child of Mr. Mark Colston,—probably as affording 
some title to the bounties of the family. Many years ago, I remember reter- 
ring to the entry, at the time the donation was made by Sir Clemgnt to the indi- 
vidual in question.” ‘ 

«In that case, you can have no difficulty in referring to it again,” coolly ob- 
served the claimant, whose countenance, during the foregoing conversation, had 
indicated a thousand contending emotions of indignation and scorn. “To such 
an authority, I must perforce submit. I am content to be judged by the register.” 
« You will have no objection, then, to step down with me to the church. 
Across the park, it is scarcely a mile distant,” observed the rector. 

« | thank you ; possession is nine points of the law,” replied Mark Colston, 
puckering his shrewd features into a knowing smile; “ and it is notjmy inten 

tion to make myself acquainted, for the present, with the windy side of my own 
hall door. i am iwsialied here for good.” 

The rector, who had noticed the baggage of the new comer lying in the hall, 
knew that this was spoken in eamest. But he did not swerve from his 


but the wedding had b ; that) |duty. 
ng tad been done and over afore the old gentleman dropped ; that the ” he. «lf 


the two poor cd pa creatures might have had some’ne to take their con 
concerns hand out o’ the la,yers’ way.” 
reely half an hour after this sapient observation, Jim the letter-boy was 


secu rattling at full speed ajong the road from the Hall spurring his pony as i 


Mr. Aldridge and your legal advisers, sir, will accompany me to 
while you remain here, I will satisfy their minds in an instant.” 


And on the general concurrence of the parties, the old-fashioned chariot of Sir 


'oa winning-post. But though as much accustomed as the dragoon in the play, 4 
when doing his errands in the village, to 4 
' 
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Clement was ordered out, for greater despatch ; and on the sot-disant Sir Mark’ 
Colston’s undertaking not to intrude upon the ladies, (whom he styled his « fair 
cousins,”) during their absence, away they drove, as fast as the ~ fat and bean 
fed” horse could carry them. 

‘The loungers on the green, who seemed to fancy that every thing at the Hall 
must have expired with their little old landlord, actually shuddered when they 
saw the well-known vehicle approaching the village, at a rate of speed so unus-, 
ual. Nay, when it reached Church-lane, and stopped at the gate ofthe chureh-| 
yard they stood transfixed, and wondering, as ifthey thought it possible it might, 
contain the corpse. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Bright ran thy line, thou titled slave, 


‘ever counsel they might suggest ; the young ladies being at liberty to bring 


forward the best evidence they could collect, in opposition. But both the law 
and the church admitted that it was useless to resist. ‘The parochial archives 
had beeen examined ; the grave had been forced to give up its secrets ; and all 
the evidence produced was in favour of Sir Mark. If the late Sir Clement had 
so completely misapprehended the facts of the case, it was because he was so 
little at the trouble of trying to understand any body’s affairs—even his own; 
and filial piety towards the memory of his father, Sir John, had probably caused 
him to accept, unquestioning, all that had been told him of the uncle Mark who 
had lived and died on such bad terms with his family. Wounded as was the 
pride of the Colstons, by the union of their heir-presumptive with an ill-reputed 
farmer’s daughter, the nervous little baronet had doubtless closed his eyes to the 


hrough many a lordly sire ; possibility of successors in such a quarter. 


So ran the far-famed Roman way, 


To finish in a mire Burns. 


John Downing, as has been already stated, was engaged in supervising the la-, 
who were fixing the sable hangings and escutcheons | 


bours of the up 
in the old church, when the rector and lawyer made their appearance. In a 


moment, he was at Mr. Wigswell’s side ; and having opened the door of the ves- 
try at his command, and furnished him with the keys of the Register chest, he 
again retired into the chancel, to abide further orders. 
Having closed the vestry door after him, in order to prevent the conversation 
of the strange gentlemen (whom he naturally concluded to have come there on 
business connected with Sir Clement Colston’s funeral) from being overheard 
by the workmen, he had no means of guessing what was passing within ; or 
with what curdling bleod would he have beheld the old register withdrawn from 


| Sophia and Cecilia, and their prudent mother. 


Such at least, was the moderate and equitable view of the case taken, by 
Hard as it would be to forego 
such an inheritance,—an inheritance for which they had been reared,—an inher- 
itance which was to afford them the means of gratifying so many wishes. and 
effecting so many good actions,—they did not allow themselves to be blindly 
| led away by their conviction of their rights. On the contrary. the miniature 
| found that morning by Miss Colston,—the beautiful miniature of + Nelly,” ap- 
peared so strong a confirmation of the truth of the stranger's declarations that 
| they considered it necessary to apprise him of its existence, and place it in 
his hands. 
| “My mother!” cried he, the moment he caught sight of the little medallion ; 
||and in atone of such heartfelt affection that he must have been either the man 
he called himself, or a man so artful, that in deciding wpon his identity, Solo- 


its place, and examined page by page, and name by name, by the venerable rec- mon himself might have been deceived. 


hension, and at length almost with despair. 


«It is very strange ; I fancied I could have placed my finger on it at once "| 


cried the old man. “The entry was a peculiar one. ‘The entry was unique. 
In the early part of my ministry here, [ noticed it hundreds of times. I 
thought I could point out the exact spot ; and now, I find nothing of the kind.” 

« Your eyesight is not exactly what it used to be, my dear sir,” rejoined Al- 
dridge ; and as the rector had pushed up his tortoise shell-spectacles on his 
forehead, during the conversation, there was no disputing the fact. “ Let me 
have a look at the volume.” 


| this gentleman to the Colston title and astates be fairly made out, Sir Clement's 


of his estates. 
| no further responsibility countermand the preparations for the funeral, as he 


tor; at first with an air of eagerness, soon with looks of vexation and misappre-| ‘*One thing is clear,” said Mr. Wigswell, at the cloae of the conference ; 
|“ the merit of the two claims can only be decided by litigation and for all your 


sakes, and amicable suit would be a better thing than a tedious contest in Chan- 
cery, advantageous only to the pockets of the lawyers. Should the right of 


bequest of his accumulations to his heirs-at law, though arising out of a miscon- 
| ception, cannot but be confirmed by the court. as indicating 4 desire on the 
part of the testator that his perconality should be appled to the injprovement 
I should therefore advise you, my dear Miss Colston, to meur 


With all my heart. But I suspect my experience is more likely to see) thinks propper ; and you, I trust, will return with me to the parsonage, from 
clearly, on such an occasion, than your younger eyes,” replied Mr. Wigswell,) Whence when the ceremony takes place, you will be able to pay that respect to 


gladly ceding to his request. 


« Previous to the 1775, it is useless to run over the leaves,” said Aldridge, 


perceiving that the rector had — the book at a date some thirty pages pre- 
vious to the case in point. “ Let me see. 


Ay ; here we are in seventy-six.”| Colston to assume a conciliatory tone. 


| the inemory of your cousin which his solicitude for your interests, however un- 


fortunately frustrated, entitles him to recive at your hands.” 


But the moment all opposition was withdrawn, it became the cue of Mr. 
Disclaiming all intention of discourteous 


And with eager eyes and muttering lips, he continued to recite a series of names dealing towards those who, whatever might be their view of his pretentions, he 


about as iateresting to those present as the recital of Doomsday book. But to) 
the illegitimate child of Elinor Mills, no more allusion than in that aneient mus-! 
ter-roll. 

The man of business now began to look thoroughly discomfited. “ This is a! 
most unaccountable affair,” said he. «* But though you appear to be mistaken) 
iny dear Mr. Wigswell, in fancying the illegitimate bantling of Mr. Colston, by! 
Nelly Mills, to have been baptized at Hartington, the absence of any evidence| 
to that effect goes very little way towards proving the legality of the claim set 
up upon the Hartington family. The person calingghimself Sir Mark Essenden 
Colston, will have to prove his identity by a very different process. He must, 
phe first instance, afford us evidence of the marriage of his father and mo- 

“In that, my employer will find little difficulty,” observed the legal adviser 
of the new claimant. “Nay, I believe it can scarcely be more satisfactorily 
proved than in this very spot. Mrs. Colston, his late mother was interred in the 
family vault.” 

* Nelly Mills interred in the family fault!” reiterated the rector, as if aghast 
at the audacity of such an assumption. 

“ And when it is opened to receive the remains of the late Sir Clement,” 
added the strange lawyer, “ nothing will be easier than to institute a search for 
the body. The inscription on the coffin plate would clear up our doubts.” 

«In that case, let us proceed at once to the investigation,” cried Mr. Wigs- 


‘could not regard otherwise than as his nearest surviving relations, he begged 
‘them to make his house their own, in a tone of exaggerated obsequiousness 
aoe caused all the blood in the frame of the proud Sophia to rise to her 
cheek. 

| So far from wishing to interfere with the arrangements of the funeral, he as- 
sured them that every thing should proceed in the manner originally intended, 
and with the utmost deference to their wishes. He was prepared to sanction 
‘everything. to facilitate every thing. Nay, conscious that, at present, he must 
ibe an object of mistrust to his future tenants, and compelled to no demonstra- 
tions of personal affection towards the deceased baronet, by whom he had been 
‘* so wantonly set aside,” he proposed of his own accord to absent himself from 
\the ceremony. 

| **God forbid.” he said, “ that he should be the means of promoting feelings 
of hostility, or the smallest breach of decorum, on an occasion so sacred !” 

All this sounded marvellous well ; and poor Mr. Wigswell, whose faculties 
\were no longer of the clearest, was beginning to melt a little towards the stran- 
iger. He even fancied he could discern about his mouth traits of expression 
bearing considerable resemblance to his lamented friend, Sir Clement. 


|| But Mrs. Colston, who, better versed in the family history, persisted in re- 


garding Mr. Mark Essenden Colston, or, as he called himself, Sir Mark Colston, 
as a specious impostor, continued to maintain towards him the utmost dignity of 
‘reserve ; and gladly accepted the invitation of Mr. Wigswell, with whom, 


well. “The vault has been already opened. The workmen now in the church 
shall bring lights, and afford us the necessary assistance in moving the cof- 


And on the eager acquiescence of his coadjutors, he threw open the vestry] 
door, and desired John Downing to provide them witha lantern. Still conceiv- 
ing this proposition to regard the selection of the exact spot where the body of | 
the deceased baronet was to be laid among the departed of his race, the clerk! 
hastened to comply, by producing one of the vestry candlesticks ; and watched’ 
with little surprise or interest the descent of the three strangers and Mr. Wigs- 
well down the damp and perpendicular steps of the vault. The upholsterer’s' 
foreman was bidden to lead the way with the light, the worthy rector being de- 
sirous of sparing his infirm clerk. 

One by one, the plates of the nearest coffins were red over; “ Sir John Cols- 
ton,” ‘ Sir Leonard Colston,” « Sir Richard Colston,” «* Dame Margaret Cols- 
ton, wife of Sir Richard Colston, Bart,” «‘Dame Cecilia Colston, wife of Sir 
Leonard Colston, Bart.” 

“ T have it!” cried one of the strange lawyers. Taking a dirty brass can 
dlestick from the hands of the workmen, he threw the light full upon a coffin 
covered with black cloth, but rendered shabby by a coating of cobwebs and 


mildew. “Mrs. Elinor Colston, wife of Mark Colston Esq. aged 28 years,” 


continued he, reading aloud from the plate. And, as if mistru.sting his eyes or 
words, both Mr. Wigswell and Aldridge pressed towards him, and read aloud, 
over his shoulder, “ Mrs. Elinor Colston, wife of Mark Colston Esq. obt. 3d 
Sep. 1780. 28 years.” 

And now, gentlemen, what have you to say to it?” demanded the more con- 
sequential of the two lawyers. « Have you any further doubts to throw on the 
marriage, or on the legitimacy of my client? or do you admit the validity of his! 
claim !” 

The eloquence of poor Aldridge’s reply consisted in silence. But it spoke 
wonders. No man likes to own himself defeated. Even after t hey had emerged 
from the noisome unwholesome vault into the church, he uttere:d not a syllable 
while Mr Wigswell contented himself with observing, in a low voice, “All I 
ean say is, that, if Sir Mark is able to substantiate his claim ag-ainst that of his 
cousins, poor Sjr Clement was as much desceived as myself. 
was fully persuaded of the non-existence of any male heir.” 

On their return to the hall a cabinet-council was held, in wh.ich the interests 
of the y heiresses were represented by Aldridge and W igswell. It was 
tes part of Str Mart; 0 place hie under the scranity of what- 


Sir Clement)! 


‘through a common interest in her future son-in-law, she had long been on core 
\dial terms. 


|| She conceded, however, to the desire expressed by Sir Mark, and seconded 


iby that of the rector, who, as a man of peace, was anxious only for the general 
|welfare of his parishioners,—that nothing should transpire of the extraordinary 
circumstances in which the family was placed, till after the funeral. So beloved 
/were the young ladies at Hartington, that it would have been difficult to answer 
{for the consequences, had any notion got wind of wrongs meditated aguinst 
their interests. 

All, therefore, proceeded as before ; and when the solemn bell announced 

‘that the funeral procession of the late Sir Clement had reached Hartington 
|Green, and was winding slowly down Church-lane, Mrs. Colston and her daugh- 
~~ issued on foot from the Rectory Garden, and joined it in the church-yard. 
| But, even amid the general hush produced in that misty, breathless auturnnal 
\day, by the solemnity of the occasion, the bringing forth of one who had inould- 
ered away his days in obscurity, to be deposited in the eternal obscurity of the 
‘tomb, whispers became rife throughout the throng, that all was not wel! at the 
‘Hall. Some great event had occurred in the Colston family, in which they 
lwere not permitted to participate. 
The service, though read in the most affecting manner by the poor old rector, 
over his day-by-day companion of half a century, was listened to with compara- 
_ a The living, and not the dead, engrossed the thoughts of the 
peopie. 

But even after the stone had been rolled to the door of the sepulchre ; even 
on the morrow, when all had returned to its accustomed form; even when the 
carriage, bearing away the young ladies they regarded as their own, bowled past 
jthem, to regain the London ; the mystery all the more perplexing 
for the explanation vouchsafed them. 

They were forced, however, to accept matters as they found them. Sir Murk 
Colston had already taken up his abode at the Hall; no matter whether he came 
\there by virtue of inheritance, or of the will of the late Sir Clement. Like the 
young ladies, it appeared that he was “ cousin” to the deceased, and, in virtue 
of the heir-at 

e Miss Colstons h thing to say against it, there was the Lord- 

eanwhile, the new baronet neglected noo unity of acquiring popularity. 

‘o the old servants it was announced that the’ iberal ers Mf ther late mas- 

ter would be doubled by his successor; and those who had petitions to prefer 
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from all corners of the estate, and those who had grievances to complain of 


| disappeared in 1790, to be fished up but lately. “‘[ was to have gone to the 


nearer home, had only to present themselves at the Hall. Impossible for anew Royal Naval Academy, but my destiny was altered by appointment of my late 


reign to commence under happier auspices! | commander as Lieutenant in the 
o 


ot a change was made in the establishment. At present, Sir Mark appeared, 
to think he had no right to be better served than his venerable kinsman. He 
had already disclaimed al] future preservation of game; he had already aban-| 
doned the far-famed trout stream to the recreations of his tenants. The only 
symptom of change apparent on the property was the employment of upwards 
of a hundred workmen, for the reparation of the roads, which, under the sceptre| 
of the late stay-at-home proprietor, had indeed been shamefully neglected. 

Those hitherto so contented began accordingly to congratulate themselves on 
having attained ‘better times.” Sir Mark was clearly a man who chose to be. 
up and doing. He was giving work to the poor and sport to the rich. Sir 

ark would be an easy master and cheerful neighbour. 

One man in the parish, however, took little share in these exultations. Not 
that he was in the slightest degree aware of the manner in which the heirship 
of Sir Mark had been brought about. He had no misgivings concerning the. 
share his untrustworthiness had exercised in the mutilation of the register, and 
the affording an impression in wax for a false key to the chureh, by which the’ 
Colston vault was placed at the mercy of a swindler. But on beholding one of] 
his two contemporaries laid in the grave, John Downing felt that he had 
ee beginning of the end, and that his own term of judgment was at 

He could not bear to look forward. He could not bear to be compelled to look 
forward. He could have wished all things at Hartington to remain at a stand- 
still. Change was as alarming as it was painful. 

When, therefore, the first Sunday came, which was to bring the parishioners 
and their new landlord face to face, under the roof of the house of God, he 
was the only individual present who experienced no curiosity to look upon his 
face; the only one who had not joined the groups under the lime trees, the pre- 
ceding day, to say, * To-morrow Sir Mark will be at morning service ; to-mor- 
row we shal] see Sir Mark!” What signified Sir Mark to him? 

He heard the Hall carriage come grating down the lane ; he heard the bustle 
caused by the entrance of the new comer, and his admittance into the family- 
pew of the Colstons, which exactly faced the pulpit. But he did not so much 
as raise his eyes from the book, in which he was marking out the psalms and 
collect of the day. 

In another moment the service began. 

“When the wicked man turneth away from the wickedness that he hath 
committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul 
alive !" recited the tremulous voice of the old rector; and lo! as John Downing 
uplifted his eyes, preparing to listen to the exhortation, they fell upon a face 
7 too well remembered. 

n Sir Mark Colston, in the new baronet of the Hall, he beheld the hateful 
stranger of Warlingwood !—(T° be continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EARLY LIFE OF A 
SAILOR. 
EDITED BY LIEUT.-COL. WILKIE. 
Cuap. I. 

I don’t know whether the late gallant admiral spoke from his feelings, or if he 
made the response for the sake of the pun ; but] have known many to whom the 
sea was very indifferent, if not bitter bread. For my own part. I never quar- 
relled with my biscuit, but took the world as I found it. 1 premise so much, 
to show that I do not mean to make these papers a register of groans or enrol 
myself in the worshipful corporation of croakers. 

It has been said by persons who are competent judges, that if every one en- 
gaged in public life were to put down the occurrences that fell within his notice 
na —_ and unpretending manner, some instruction or amusement might be 
afforded to his readers : with such encouragement I have ventured on my pres- 
ent task. The writers of biography, whether treating of great or little men, 

erally commence their labour with a long detail of ancestry and localities, 
y way of bringing in their hand, and giving extent to the noble trade of book- 
making: such acommencement would be impertinent in a person speaking in! 
the first person ; it is quite enough, when talking of himself, fora man to begin 
when he was born. ‘That accident happened to me on the 5th July, 1776, as | 
find by the authority of an old family Bible, and the place where, at Chatham. 
T have little recollection of these juvenile days, beyond that impressed on my 
mind by falling into a green ditch, and being nearly smothered in mud, from 
whence I was extricated by my brother. ‘This might have been something 
ominous, and has been typical of the difficulties | have occasionally had of 
keeping my head above water. 

About the year 1780 my father's family quitted the retired village of Chat- 
ham, so remarkable for the width and beauty of its streets, and went to reside 
at Portsmouth. Inthe year 1787 [ went first to sea, at the age of eleven 
years, under the auspices of Lieut. S——, an old messmate of my father’s, 
who was appointed to the command of the ——, an old forty-four gun ship on 
two decks, to be employed as a troop-ship 

This officer had distinguished himself during the American war, and was 
Lieutenant in the Flora when she took the French frigate La Nymphe. by 
boarding. after a desperate resistance ; in this action the late Sir Edwd. 
Thornborough was also a Lieutenant ; he ran a pike right through the body 
of the second Captain of the French ship, and, drawing it out of his back, he 
— it to one of the sailors, saying, “ Go and try if you can make a better 
use of it.’ 

The only duty I was employed on during this time was the embarkation 
of the first batch of convicts sent to Botany Bay, when under the command of 
Governor Phillips. I recollect perfectly, all the shop-windows and doors of 
Portsmouth being closed on this occasion, and the streets were lined with 
troops, while the wagons, I think thirty in number, passed to Point Beach, 
where the boats were ready to receive them ; as soon as they were embarked, 
they gave three tremendous cheers, and were rowed off to the transport ready 
for their reception at Spithead. 

The uniform of the navy was changed about this time, when the Middies 
had a white cuff and turnbacks, with sugar-loaf buttons; but just before my 
rig out was completed, the cuff: hy ara and the sugar-loaf was superseded 


by an anchor button. | was amo: first thi iform, and We : 
being impress, and for our ship to proceed immediately to ; these were part 


little a I was; but the trium 


- anew seventy-four, at Plymouth, who 
took me with him. This ship was under the command of Capt. S——, who 
previously commanded the Belliqueux, in Lord Rodney’s action with Count de 
Grasse. About the same time, a next-door neighbour of ours, a Lieutenant 
G » was also — to the same ship, and be offered to take charge of 
me to Plymouth. e embarked on board a passage-vessel, and to save my 
father and mother the pain of separation, [ was sent on board before the time ; 


| it was meant in kindness, but it caused me much pain afterwards. We had 


beautiful weather in passing the Needles, but had scarcely got out in the 
Channel when we met a gale directly contrary, and we were tideing it, &c., 

beating hank for hank every inch of the passage; putting into every port and 

creek as we went along—the patience of the other passengers became exhaus- 
ted ; they landed to proceed to Plymouth, leaving poor me, the only person on 

board besides the crew, who, to do them justice, were very kind to me, and I 

required it, being dreadfully sea-sick ali the passage, and wishing myself at 

‘school again a hundred times. ; 

At length we arrived at Plymouth, and had hardly anchored in Hamoaze, 

when a boat was sent for me from the Ihad dressed very smart in umi- 

form, and was on very good terms with myself. This feeling was no little in- 
creased, when the Coxswain of the boat took off his hat, and still more when 
he addressed me as “ Sir.” I then began to think myself a person of some 
‘consequence. My chest and bedding were soon lowered away into the boat, 
rand in a short time, with myself, deposited in a hulk, the being in dock at 
the time. 1 was most kindly received by the officers, was asked to dine in 
the ward-room, and soon forgot the miseries of the passage from Portsmouth. 
| I was put to mess with Mr. Brown, the Gunner, who had been round the 
world with Capt. Cook, and was in the boat with him when he was killed. A 

‘better, kinder, aud more conscientious man never lived ; the harshest phrase he 
ever used to me, during the four years { messed with him, was “ Ah ! you lit-. 
tle fellow !” He wasa very moral, religious man. Although of the Presby- 

terian persuasion, he took me to the Established Church when we were in har- 

bour ; and on Sunday at sea, he always placed me on the inner corner of the 

chest, to prevent my escape, while I read a chapter of the Bible. He also 
fitted a little cot for me, which he hung to and under the tiller; and, in short, 
acted the part of akind father to me in every respect ; on my side, I felt al- 

ways the greatest affection towards him. When we parted, the good old man 
cried like a child. 

In this ship, I met many young Mids. who afterwards played conspicuous 
parts in the war. They were all invariably kind to me with one unfortanate 
exception, M Just before I left home, my kind mother, unknown to my 
father, gave me £5. to use in case of necessity. This innate scoundrel was 
probably accustomed to the sort of thing, for assuming an air of friendship, he 
advised me if I had any money to place it under my pillow when I went to bed : 

I foolishly followed his advice. A few nights afterwards my money was oes 
and I never saw it again. I was so young and inexperienced that I did not 
jsuspect him at the time ; but I am sure that was not the case with my poor 
‘old friend Brown, by the way he interrogated the youth. A short time after- 
wards, Mr. M was detected breaking open one of the Midshipmen’s chests, 
and he left the ship. I never saw him afterwards. Lieut. G—— was very 
kind to me, taking me with him on all his excursions. He had got the long- 
boat fitted up yacht fashion. We took large parties to visit all that is curious 
in the waters of Plymouth; and sometimes went out as far as the Eddystone 
to fish ; until on one unlucky occasion some wine and spirits were taken in 
from a Guernseyman, the boat was seized, and our cruises finished. The win- 
‘ter of 1789, in which the Thames was frozen over, and Portsmouth harbour 
partially so, the lay guard-ship at Plymouth, having little communication 
with the shore ; our Captain we scarcely ever saw, he was ill at his house on 
shore, and was soon afterwards superseded by another Captain. 

Not long afterwards, we were ordered to Spithead to join a squadron assem- 
bled there under Amiral Goodal, with whom we were sent on a cruise of obser- 
vation and practice in the Channel. After performing various manceuvres and 
evolutions, we were ordered to rendezvous off Plymouth, when His Majes- 
ty, George the Third, came out in the Magnificent, 74, to witness a sham 
fight : we afterwards passed in review under the stern of the Magnificent, 
where allthe Royal Family and the Lords of the Admiralty were posted to see 
us. After the review, the King held a levee on board, and the Commander 
and Captains were presented to the Royal Family ‘This, I believe, is the first 
royal levee at sea, but, to all appearance, it is not likely to be the last. 

When we were leaving Plymvuth for Spithead, our First Lieutenant, S—— , 
was on. leave in Ireland ; on our arrival at the anchorage, a Mr. D——- was ap- 
pointed to do duty during S——'s absence. I happened to be Midshipman of 
the boat at Pointbeach one day. when a little red-haired man, with a squeak- 
ing voice, inquired in rather an authoritative tone, if that was the ’s boat! 
and he desired to be taken on board immediately, without telling his business 
or saying who he was; to this modest request { demurred, until it was my 
|proper time to shove off, and I then offered him a passage. Going off tu Spit- 
head, I carried a good press of sail, so much, that the stranger began to re- 
monstrate on its danger and impropriety, at which I laughed, and enjoyed his 
fright. Judge of my horror and surprise. on arriving on board, to find that my 
acquaintance was no other than our new First Lieutenant. I had good reason 
to repent of my fun, for the contemptible wretch never forgot or forgave it. I 
was very glad when he left us on our return to port. My good friend never 
joined us again, and we had in his place a half-and-half madman of the name 
of S——r. 

After our cruise, we returned to our old position of guard-ship at Plymouth. 
One night having the middle-watch, and imagining all sorts of means for short- 
ening the time, Dick Ireland, one of our Quarter-masters, guessing probably 
what was passing in my thoughts, said he would give me a hint for packing up 
a long watch in a short space ; the best thing he said, with all solemnity, was 
to procure a white feather from the extreme end of a black cat’s tail, and with 
it tickle the sand-glass ; it will be found to run twice as fast. On another occa- 
sion, asking this spinner of yarns, at what distance from each other, ships gen- 
erally engaged at sea? “I will tell you,” said he; ‘when our Captain can 
see distinctly the whites of the French Captain's eyes, without the assistance 
\lof a spy-glass, he gives the orders to fire, but never before that.” 

had not been long at Plymouth, until an order came down for a 


Spain wh the year 1790, 


breught to an amicable settlement, the 


was paid off, 18th Jan. 1788,|\of the measures taken in expectation of a rupture wi 


= Bail Pilgarlick had to return to school. [ was placed under the tuition of||on account of the affairof Nootka Sound. On arriving at the anchorage, we 
. Bai 


my father and mother between the hours of e'nurch. During this time I have manded by Lord Howe ; this movement gave me an opportunity of paying 3 


been frequently on the mizen-top of the Roye,| George, sunk at Spithead, whi 


isit to my father, and it was the last time I ever saw him, 


ley, the Chaplain of the Dock Yard, who used to come and dine with||found a large fleet assembled under Admiral Barrington, to be ultimately com- 


January 16, 
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We had as passengers on board, Major Whitelock, the future General of 


1847. 


We soon left Portsmouth for Torbay, where we were joined by many other| 
ships, making on the whole, above 40 sail-of-the line ; amongst these, was the jindifferent memory, and all his family ; Mrs. W never left her bed during 
Valiant, 74, commanded by the Duke of Clarence, his late Majesty William) |the whole passage, which was performed in a continual gale of wind. On one 
IV. His Royal Highness rather surprised us one night about 11 o'clock, by! occasion, when we were scudding under a close-reefed foresail, some one re- 
coming alongside as quietly as possible, so that we might not know who he was ;) | marked how very violent the gale appeared ; to this, our Major of Marines, an 
he had with him in his barge Mrs. C , our Captain’s wife, who had just ar-| extraordinary character, replied, “ By . Sir, in the American war, I have 
rived at Brixham from Plymouth late in the evening. tosee her husband. H.R. seen a jolly boat out answering signals in worse weather !” ‘This man was the 
H. having known her previously at Plymouth and Newfoundland, insisted ou ta-, fatherof Mayor Adair, who was killed on board the Victory at Trafalgar. 
king her immediately on board the in his own barge, and under the cir-| On arriving at Plymouth we were to resume our post as guard-ship, and took 
cumstances she could not refuse the offer. Our Captain was fast asleep, and, up our position by beating up into Hamoaze against a head wind, a feat not of- 
when awoke had not time to put on his clothes; before he could do so, the \ten performed ; in a line of-battle ship, with a dimmished crew, it was the first 


Duke had completed his surprise. 


He brought the lady on board, he conveyed, |attempt of the kind. 
her to the cabin-door, pushed her in, and made his retreat to his boat as fast as}/ About this time, 1 received the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
possible, leaving the astonished, half-awake, half-dressed Captain to explain jmy father, whom J had seen for the last time the preceding summer. He was 
the matter with his wife. ‘The next day the Duke visited us in dve form and’ |an excelleut well-meaning man, gentlemanlike ia his manners, and universally 
state, to pay his respectsto Mrs. © , and frequently afterwards dined on \respected and esteemed ; but he was, I believe, the vainest creature on earth ; 
board our ship. '[ think [ see him before me ashe used to turn out in those days of full dress ; 
About this time Mr. P was appointed one of our Lieutenants on pro ja fine powdered head of hair, with a large roll curl on each side; along pig- 
motion from the Queen Charlotte. ‘This person was a curious instance of the! |tail hanging down to the small of his back, the coat powdered as well as the 
combination of diffidence with a tyrannical disposition ; he was so modest and, |tail; walking stately along with his gold-headed cane, silver-gilt shoe-buckles, 
shy that he could not hail the forecastle, or give the most trivial order without jand brilliant (paste) knee-buck!es, white silk stockings, a finely embroidered 
blushing ; yet when he became Captain of the H——e, he proved such an un-||yellow or gold coloured waistcoat, with pockets and flaps reaching nearly down 
bearable tyrant, that he was murdered by the crew. ijto his knees ; a pea-green coat, also lined with white or rose-colour silk, with 
Cuap. II. an abundance of silver (plated) buttons of the size of half-a-crown, two pair on 
Lord Howe having assumed the command in the Queen Charlotte, with the|jeach pocket and the same on the cuffs, with four at the small of the back, and 
union flag at the main, we sailed on a cruise to the westward, during which jabove all, a superfine cocked hat with a silk cockade ; thus attired, he used to 
nothing particular transpired. Shortly afterwards our ship was ordered to join) sally forth, in modern parlance, ‘+a very heavy swell,” and such he was no 
Rear-Admiral Cornish, as part of a squadron under his command, destined te, doubt considered, for the sentries used to present arms to him, supposing no 
act against the Spanisb islande in the West Indies. We touched at Madeira,||doubt that he was a “ magnifico of greatest port,” or at least some Excellency ; 


and, after leaving that island, our ship proved so bad a sailer, that the rest of; and my dad was not the person to gainsay or controvert their impressions, as 


the squadron were obliged to wait for us; we never slacked the topsail hal- |W4s the man of all others most open to the grossest flattery, and had, conse- 
yards from the time of getting under weigh in Punchal roads, until we dropped. quently, abundance of toadies and sycophants waiting on him. 
anchor in Carlisle Bay, Bitedees. Here we found Admiral Laforey in the) When he married my mother, she had some property, with which, forsooth, 
Trusty, and his squadron, in readiness to join us ; he being the senior flag, was, |e would set up as agent ! knowing as little about it as the man of the moon, 
often our commanding officer. _ and a very pretty business he soon made of it : instead of attending to his af- 
We had not been at anchor many days, when one morning, about a quarter-| /fairs, he was continually asking his clients to dine with him; the house was 
t eight, while the officers and ship's company were at breaktast, a cry arose) /D€Ver clearof them ; they ran into hisdebt, and soon brought his “ noble to 
of fire in the fore-magazine, and as instantly a general rush to the ports, lad-|/ainepence,” which I fancy he found out at last, and that it hastened his end; 
ders, &c., by nearly the whole ship’s crew, who were leaping overboard in al) /his affairs were left in a state of great confusion, of which I never had any fur- 
directions ; those who could not swim filled the stern ladders, ports, buinpkin-||ther explanation from the executors, than that all the money was gone. Thus 
braces, bowsprit-shrouds, spritsail-yards, &c., most of them gave way, and||¥48 my good and excellent mother left almost penniless, with a large family to 
those on them were precipitated into the sea. Many were drowned : the boats||provide for ; there were ten of us originally, but I may say, fortunately four 
alongside and astern were swamped by the numbers leaping into them ; many, took their departure to another world, the six remaining, all boys ; by the help 
canoes alongside, with vegetables and fruit, shared the same fate, and several |jof the war and Buonaparte, all got commissions before they were twenty. 
of the poor female negroes were drowned. ‘The alarm was so instantaneous, || Cuaprer III. 
and the panic so general, that out of a complement of 600 men, not one ap-|! To return from this digression, to what more particularly concerned myself, 
p@rred to look behind him. ‘The boats of the squadron all soon came to our||the representations of my friends on board in my behalf succeeded at last, al- 
aid with engines, &c., and saved those who were overboard from a watery Hhesest in forcing the Captain to rate me as Midshipman. As I have before men- 
grave. Had we been alone, I really think half the ship’s company would have! jtioned, our position as guard-ship at Plymouth was resumed, a duty carried on 
been drowned ; they were all completely paralyzed. I was sitting at the||in a very different manner from what it is at present. ‘The Captain scarcely ever 
time in the stern port with my legs hanging out, and was in an instant forced||came near the ship, the command devolved on the First Lieutenant, who again 
overboard in the general rush, but picked up by one of the squadron. ‘generally delegated the business to the Day Mate, a Quarter-master, who was 
It was truly a pitiable sight, after the alarm was all over, to see the people, |generally the only officer of the watch ; and there was literally nothing to do 
sneaking in at the different ports, evidently ashamed of the part they had||for officers or men, the consequence was, that the Mids were always full of 
played, and there were very few who could acquit themselves oi all blame on| |pranks and tricks ; the best excuse for which perhaps was, that some sort of 
the occasion, of which there were many versions. Among those who cut allemasoment was desirable for young boys taken from daylight and their homes, 
sorry figure in this adventure was our Surgeon, F . an avowed atheist ; he; /and stowed away in the lower regions of a ship, illuminated by pursers’ di 
was seen in the mizen-chains, crying and calling out most lustily, offering any||that served to make “ darkness visible,” and fed after a fashior, peculiar to the 
sum of money for aboat. After this affair, he fell very low in the estima-|jregion : the difficulties and privations that boys met with at their first outset 
tion of his associates ; he was a poor chicken-hearted creature, was generally generally produced a corresponding sp‘rit to meet them ; those who were sulk 
on deck when it blew strong, and scarce ever left it in a gale, when he might!|or annoyed were either laughed at or bullied out of their ideas of comfort ; 
be seen holding on to windward, grinning at the elements, and frightened out of jthis, of course, gave rise to numberless tricks and practical jokes, varied ad 
his wits. In blowing weather, he rarely indulged in sleep, and it had frequent, jamfinatum. it may be a question to be decided afterwards, whether the present 
interruptions ; on one occasion my waggish friend Dick Ireland, coming down, |system of a regular mess in the gun-room will be superior ; no question, that 
to call the watch at 12 o'clock, the Doctor, with trembling voice, asked what) equally good officers may arise, but it may be doubted if it will produce such 
sort of weather it was on deck! “A fine mackerel breeze, Sir ; only going rough and hardy seamen as the old system. The worst part of the ancient 
fourteen knots an hour, under bare poles.” j jcock-pit regime was, that it encouraged those who were stronger than the others 
Our Boatswain, who was among the first to leap overboard, never could hold/'to bully over them : boys are in all situations little tyrants when they can, and 
up his head again. After it was all over, a strict inquiry was ordered, but so'|treat those that they manage to yet under them with tolerable savage cruelty, 
many had jumped overboard, and so very few remained im the ship, it was)|as may be proved by hundreds oi fags at Eton, neuxs at Woolwich, first clase 
thought most prudent and advisable to say nothing about it, and the matter was |volunteers of H. M.’s ships, and guinea-pigs in Indiamen. We had on board 
hushed up. ||the -——one of the Mates, who had gained this sort of ascendancy over us, al- 
The alarm, fortunately a false one, arose from the following circumstances. | /though we cordially disliked him ; his jokes were very rough, and he was con- 
While lying at Spithead, some months previously, the ship was painted all black,|jstantly either playing tricks on us, or teaching us some of his own. On one 
and the black paint had been made with gun-powder*. On arriving in the west} /occasion he gave us a lesson in cookery ; he got aparcel of forks and stuck 


Indies, the ship was to be fresh painted, and on the day in question ail the paint! 
buckets were collected fur that purpose in the fore-cockpit, when a spark from, 
a candle dropped into one of the black pots that had dried up, when 11 instaat-| 
ly exploded, killed the carpenter, who was working at the paint pots, and was’ 
e cause of all the distress I have related; in the hurry and confusion some 
person turned the cocks of the upper boiler to get water to extinguish the fire,) 
but which being boiling hot scalded several of the men. Of the few who! 
reserved any presence of mind on this oocasion, foremost was my old friend) 
rown, the gunner, who hearing the first alarm of “fire in the fore-magazine,”’ 
said Impossible, and instantly went to the scene of danger, where he saw at a) 
glance the whole nature of the accident and its remedy. 
The squabble with Spain about her assumption of mghts on the north-west) 
coast of America, was brought to a close by the Spamiards yielding up thei 
pretended claims, and the squadron was ordered to England. We started to- 
gether from Barbadoes, but the was soon left behind from bad suiling, yet 
we arrived at home before the other ships. 
We had scarcely left Carlisle Bay when the dysentry made its appearance 
among the crew ; we lost nearly one hundred men on the passage, and we sent 
above two hundred to the hospital on our arrival at Plymouth. ‘The state of; 
the ship was dreadful in the extremet. 


them in the table in such fashion as to form a sort of gridiron, on this he placed 
as Many mice as there were boys present, having previously split them down 
the back. peppered and salted them, and applying the candle, cooked this novel 
species of spitchcock ; he gave us each one to eat, to prove how much better 
4 mouse was than a lark, and consoled us with the idea, that if the ship was 
ever driven to extremity for the wantot provisions, we should live sumptuous- 
ly, while all the rest were starving ; this experiment was rather characteristic 
of his name, which was Wolfe* 

Another of the amusements of this hero was to get u p battles between the 
youngsters, with all the forms and ceremonies of a prize-figtt ; the Midshipmen’s 
birth in the cock-pit was the stage. and they pulled down the planking all round 
about to breast high ; within this inclosure no one was admitted but the com- 
batants and their seconds, the spectators being on the outside. One of these 
fights, between two boys of the names of Dutton and Kearney, was carried on 
with great obstinacy, and bets were running very high, when the first-named 
boy appeared to be getting the worst of it, Wolfe, who was his second, advised 
him to gather up his remaining strength, and dash his head right at his adver- 
sary’s stomach ; he did so, and it succeeded ; but we really thought for some 
time that Kearney was dead, for his opponent had literally nearly knocked the 
wind out of his body. 


* An excellent specimen of the economy of the days of banyan and burgoo. Had the modem 
invention of percussion-shellis existed in those days, and one of these missiles had struck the 
side of a ship painted after this fashion, and exploded, it would have produced « beautiful fire- 
work.— Ed. 

¢ Nothing can bewer prove than this recital the deplorable state in those days of the Naval 
Medical Staff. The Doctors, as they were then called, were anything but © doct,” and, not- 
withstanding the benefits pointed out in the example of Captain Cook, the ships ajpear to have 
been all sent to sea without proper stores for the sick, or even medicines ; in fact, the Surgeon 
received a certain sam to purchase these, and consequently at none,—he trasted in mosi 
cases to Nature’s laboratory alongside, of which a bucket might be drawn up fresh and fresh, 


* “ But mice and rats, and such small deer.” Perhaps the philosophy of Wolfe, the mouser 
was not so much amiss. In these days of famine we might get the better of our prejudice 
against these little four-footed creatures. | was told by some French officers, when Malta sure 
rendered, that they found mice very excebleut food ; and the regiment of Hompesch H 

when quartered in Ireland, used to give « penuy foreach mouse that the bo)s brought them, 
it ouly requires some one to give the example, and if M. Soyer would write « receipt for sourte 
sautes a la Reforme, or en papiilotes, it might go a great way. No animal is a more cleanly 
feeder, and the most fastidious lady might ventare to partake of a mouse fed on the leaves of a 
fashionable novel. She might eat a morsel in revenge for an occasional fright she had received 
from these little animals, on the same principle of retaliation used by the sailors, who eat the 


sharks because the sharks eat the sailors. —Ed. 


“ pro re nata.”—Ed. 
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{yu another occasion, we were talking one day about the pain attending flog- |ship, observed there the head of Humphrey Owen, the sail-maker, whose face 
pitig. ard divers opmions were broached on the subject ; when two of the |appeared just above the head-rail. Being well pleased to find some society “ in 
youths, of whom the late Sir was one, agreed. if one went, the other |the dead waste and middle of the oe. he addressed his conversation to the 
, ‘ f é > e Oatswain s-mate was sent for wi Is ca - and was in danger of falling overboard. e went and shoo im, but without 
o’-nine-tails, and they were both seized up in the after-cockpit ; the Boatswain’s- ‘effect ; at last, to his consternation, he discovered that the man was dead, and 
mate was cautioned before he began, that he was todo his duty ; that on no jhe ran aft in the manner described. On examination it was discovered that 
account reeks atone or — the lash, pa strong or urgent the en- nes poor sail-maker had hanged himself with the end of the flying-jib down-haul, 
treaties might be, but to give each a good well laid on dozen : which was done ; but for what reason no one could guess. An inquest was held on board, and 
much to the satisfaction of the Wolfe and the spectators, but possibly the ap- we sent him on shore to be buried. 
probation was not so great on the part of the patients, as they never asked for We soon afterwards sailed for the West Indies, touching at Madeira and Bar. 
a repetition*. There were many others of our cockpit adventures that might be ‘badoes, and arrived at Port Royal in Jamaica. ‘The negroes in this island had 
— sufficient, has been to show one boy] of insubordination and revolt, = we were sent make the 
or lad can exercise over compeers, and how natural it is for a task-master of |tour of the island as a precautionary measure. This we did completely, an- 
this kind to exercise to its full extent the power he has thus tacitly acquired. I choring in every port and creek capable of receiving us ; and we fired the morn- 
never heard afterward that Mr. Wolfe had shown a tyrannical disposition : ing and evening gun, as a hint to the negroes that there was force in their neigh- 
o relate here, to exhibit the mischiev-| Bay, where we had run on a coral-reef in the night, and again when we 
ous cruelty and recklessness as to consequences of a parcel of boys, not suffi driven close in shore under the rocks near the Blue Hole. From both of these 
ciently watched over, and left to their own devices. ; dangers we escaped without much damage, and returned to Port Royal ; from 
We had a Schoolmaster, of the name of Rhodes, who possessed little or no whence we were again dispatched to le during the hurricane months at the 
aught navigation, mathematics, Xc. is pedagogue a half-witted ser- smali place, protected only by a reef of rocks. 
vant boy, named Frank, on whom we used to visit allthe sins and offences of, The first day we arrived there we hauled the seine, and caught an immense 
his master towards us. (n one occasion we carried this so far as nearly to number of fishes, but never found any afterwards, in consequence, as we sup- 
cause the boy’s death. We were left to ourselves one night in the gun-room— posed. of continuing to fire the morning and evening gun*. The ship was 
no very unusual thing--when, without reason or excuse, we thought proper to stripped all but her lower masts, and remained safely moored. We had for 
shove down Frank in a hole in the after-part of the gun-room, near the stern- consort the Flirt brig ; and here commenced the friendship between the two 
post, and going down to the keison, usual in line of battle ships formerly; into |Captains that only terminated with their lives. They married two sisters. 
this, by way of lark, we thrust the poor boy, where there was no light, and very Afier the hurricane months had passed we returned to Port Royal, and found 
little air, a large hatch was placed over, and secured by bolts, locks, and _bars.| there the Providence, Capt Bligh, with her consort, the Chatham brig, just ar- 
The next morning Frank was missing. and every inquiry was made, but without [riv ed from Otaheite with the bread-fruit, and having two natives of the Sonth 
success ; it was therefore conjectured that he had fallen overboard in the night, Sea Islands on board. From the precarious state of affairs it was not thought 
unseen, and had been drowned. However, we ourselves began to think we prudent to let these ships sail for England ; as there was a large French naval 
had carried the joke too far ; but how to extricate the boy from durance, with- and military force at St. Domingo, our squadron was moored in a crescent, in 
out committing ourselves, we were at a loss. At last, however, from something a defensive position,—a French man-of-war brig having visited tus some little 
that had transpired, suspicion fell upon us : we were sent for, and interrogated — before, as we supposed, to reconnoitre our position. This was the first time 
but one and alldeclared themselves ignorant of the fate of poor Frank. This,}|we had seen the tri-coloured flag,—familiar enough to us afterwards, and was 
however, did not prove satisfactory ; we were all seized up to the gun, and pre-||just before the declaration of wear in 1793, which soon after arrived. Having 
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for punishment, as practised in schools, the Boatswain and his Mate in at- 
tendance with their cats—still no one peached. The Ciunner’s boy, who was | 
generally in league with us, was also seized up, but he was as firm as any of us | 
—neither threats nor entreaties were of any avail to discover the lost Frank, and, 
the punishment commenced with the Gunner’s boy, thinking him the most like- 
ly to let out the secret, if there was one. Our honour was at stake, and we 
said that if they would stop the flogging, and give us all afree pardon, we would 
tell the truth ; the Gunner’s boy knew nothing of the affair, and that it was, 
cruelty to punish an innocent person. After some little demur, our terms were | 
eed to, and I must say, honourably kept ; we were cast loose, and poor | 
rank was released, but in such a state !—more dead than alive. We all were 
as much rejoiced as the poor boy himself to find him still in existence, for he 
had been confined in this wooden dungeon for nearly forty-eight hours, without; 
food or drink, and scarcely any atr. 

We had on board our ship at this time, as Purser, Mr. Peake, a man of con- 
siderable talents, afterwards right-hand man of the celebrated General Bentham. 
Mr. Peake built on board, on the main deck, a vessel of considerable size—l 
forget the exact dimensions, but something between fifty and sixty feet in length 
not a single crooked plank or timber in her—all put together with screws ; she 
could be taken to pieces, and stowed away, in a very po time, and put to- 
gether again as quickly. ‘The Arrow, Dart, Netley, ships of war, were built! 
on this principle, with the exception of the screws ; and the punt models of 
Capt. Symonds are not far removed from it. 

After passing some months of a half-idle life, during which we youngsters, 


thus attempted a few sketches of the Navy in peace, my next shall be to show 
how we * carried on the war.” 


MARLBOROUGH’S DISPATCHES.—1711-1712 
(Concluded). 
The extraordinary merit of Marlborough’s military talents wiil not be duly 
appreciated, unless the peculiar nature of the contest he was called on to 
direct, and the character which he assumed in his time, is taken into consider- 
ation. 

The feudal times had ceasea—at least so far as the raising of a military fo&ee 
by its machinery was concerned. Louis XIV., indeed. when pressed for men, 
more than once suminoned the ban and arriere-ban of France to his standards, 
and he always had a gallant array of feudal nobility in his antechambers, or 


around his head quarters. But war, both on his part and that of his antagonists, 


was carried on, generally speaking, with standing armies, supported by the bel- 
ligerent state. ‘I'he vast, though generally tumultuary array which the Plan- 
tayenet or Valois sovereigns summoned to their support, but which. bound only 
to serve for forty days, generally disappeared before a few days of hostilities 
were over, could no longer be relied on. The modern system mvented by revo- 
lutionary France, of making war maintain war, and sending forth starving mul- 
titudes with arms in their hands, to subsist by the plunder of the adjoining states, 
was unknown. ‘The national passions had not been roused, which alone would 


bring it into operation. ‘The decline of the feudal system forbade the hope that 


contests could be attained by the chivalrous attachment of a faithful nobility ; 


attended all the balls within the circle of thirty or forty miles, our ship received 
orders to repair to Spithead, where we were to form a part of the fleet under! 
the command of Lord Hood, to act against the Russian armament formed in 
the year 1791. Here we were formed in two lines, and I believe nearly all! 
land came to see us. Jt wascertainly a very splendid sight. A panorama 

of the fleet was afterwards exhibited in London; the first of the kind in this’ 
country,—certainly the first I ever saw. It was at this time that the celebrat- 
ed mutiny took place among the Middies, arising in Lieut. Shields having 
mast-headed Mr. Leonard, a Midshipman of his ship, the Saturn, 74. There 
were many meetings of the youths, and a circular sent round. The affair caused 
much sensation at the time, but was terminated by poor Neddy Moore being 
tried by a court-martial, and being sent to the Marshalseat. 
The fleet was not required ultimately for the service on which it was assem-| 
bled, and the ships were again dispersed. The was sent back to Ply-! 
mouth, where she was soon afterwards paid off. My eldest brother's ship was) 
also paid off at the same time, and we started, together with many others in 
the same predicament, in a passage-vessel to Porstmouth. I never sailed with 
sucha riotous, drunken, and disorderly set, with some spice of rascality into 
the bargain ; and I was right glad when the voyage was over, although it left, 
me with “ nothing a-day, aud to find myself.” and be a burthen on my poor 
mother, as well as my brother, having the four others at school ; a weighty task 
for a poor woman, but the courage with which she struggled amidst her diffi- 
culties procured her many friends, who obtained appointments for my eldest, 
brother to the Flag-ship at Portsmouth, and myself to the of 24 guns, at! 
Plymouth ; which, considering the number of Midshipmen adrift at the time, 
we looked on as especial good fortune. It was through the influence of Sir 
Henry Martin, then Comptrollerof the Navy, and an old shipmate of my father’s, 
that my own appointment took place. I joined the ship at Ply:mouth, where, 
she was fitting out for the Jamaica station ; and on board I met with another! 
Middy of my late ship, whose mess | joined. ‘There was on board the ship a) 
sort of half-witted fellow, of the name of William Richards, whom his mess-! 
mates called Billy Dick On the first inid-wateh, I had this genius suddenly! 
appear before me, rinning towards the quarter-deck, with his drapery hanging 
ut hisheels. He was almost breathiess, and could only articulate * Sir! 
Sir! Sir!’ As I was myself not very wide awake, I was nearly as much alarm- 
ed as the apparition itself, as I could only suppose the ship on fire, or some dire 
mishap. It appeared that Billy having occasion to goto the fore part of the! 


* What an dote for a Middlesex Coroner.—Ed. 
¢ This trial gave rise to agood deal of fun and joking. There was a caricature of Lord 


Hood, poking his large nose over an unmentionable object, and saying, ‘‘ It must be probed to |site side of the lake, also under water, to show that the wasa c 


the democratic spirit had not been so aroused as to supply its place by popular 
fervor. Religious feelings, indeed, had been strongly excited ; but they had 
prompted men rather to suffer than to act : the disputations of the pulpit were 
the ir natural arena : in the last extremity they were more allied to the resigna- 
ltion of the martyr, than the heroism of the soldier. Between the two, there 
extended a long period of above a century and a half, during which governments 
lhad acquired the force, and mainly relied on the power. of standing armies ; 
but the resources at their disposal for their support were so limited, that 
on economy in the husbanding both of men and money was indispen- 
sable. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, Edward III., and Henry V., were the models of feud- 
al leaders, and their wars were a faithful mirror of the feudal contests. Setting 
forth at the head of a force, if not formidable in point of numbers, was general- 
ly extremely so from equipment and the use of arms, the nobles around them 
were generally too proud and high-spirited to decline a combat, even on any pos- 
sible terms of disadvantage. They took the field as the knights went to a champ 
clos, to engage their adversaries in single conflict ; and it was deemed equally 
dishonorable to retire without fighting from the one as from the other. But they 
had no permanent force at their disposal to secure a lasting fruit even from the 
\greatest victories. ‘The conquest of a petty province, a diminutive fortress, was 
often their only result. Hence the desperate battles, so memorable in warlike 
annals, which they fought, and hence the miserable, and almost nugatory results 
which almost invariably followed their greatest triumphs. Cressy, Poictiers, 
and Azincour, followed by the expulsion of the English from France ; Meth- 
ven and Dunbar, by their ignommious retreat from Scotland ; Ascalon and Pto- 
lemais, by their being driven from the Holy Land, must immediately occur 
to every reader. ‘This state of war necessarily imprinted a corresponding cha- 
racter on the feudal generals. ‘They were high spirited and daring in action— 
often skillful in tactics—generally ignorant of strategy—covetous of military 
renown, but careless of national advancement—and often more solicitous 
to conquer an adversary in single coflict, than reduce a fortress, or win a pro- 
vince. 

* About hula ceatury since a Russian squadron auchored in Leith Roads, and, as it was 
the commencement of the herring fishery, a deputation was sent on board the Admiral’s ship 
requesting him to dispense with firing the guns. This step set all the ‘ savans” of the Modern 
Athens on the * qui vive,” and the question was hotly contested as to whether fish could hear 
or not,—one party saying that there were no external organs, and that, in fact, the sense was 
of no use to a fish, while others argued that the gills, besides being the means of respiration, 


| were also an acoustic machine. Two of the Professors went to a small loch on the east of 


Edinburgh ; one of them went under the water, while the other tinkled a bell at the oppo- 
d of sound. 


the bottom.” The proceedings of the court martial on this boyish act of insubordination a superfiuous labour ; for the concussion of the air and water by firing, and the flash 


tained thirty sail of the line in commission for nearly two months ! 


of the guns, were sufficient to frighten a fish, even if it was as “‘ deaf as a post.”—Ed. 
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But when armies were raised at the expense, not of nobles, but of kings—||turn for warlike exploit, others lukewarm, or even treacherous in the cause. But 


when their cost became a lasting and heavy drain on the roval exchequer—so- | 
vereigns became desirous of a durable and more profitable result from their vic- 
tories. Standing armies, though commonly powerful, often irresistible when 
accumulated in large bodies—were extremely expensive. They were felt the 

more from the great difficulty of getting the people in every country, at that 
period, to submit to any considerable amount of direct taxation. More than one 
flourishing province had been lost, or powerful monarehy overturned, in the at- 
tempt to increase such burthens ; witness the loss of Holland to Spain, the ex 

ecution of Charles I. in England. In this dilemma, arising from the experience 
necessary in raising standing armies on the one hand, and the extreme difficulty 
of permanently providing for them on the other, the only resource was to spare 
both the blood of the soldiers and the expenses of the government as much as 
possible. Durable conquests, acquisitions of towns and provinces which could 
yield revenues and furnish men, became the great object of ambition. The point 
of feudal honor was forgot in the inanity of its consequences ; the benefits of 
modern conquests were felt in the reality of their results. A methodical cau- 
tious system of war was thus impressed upon generals by the necessities of their 
situation, and the objects expected from them by their respective governments. 

To risk little and gain much, became the great object ; skill and stratagem gra- 


‘notwithstanding this, he never lost the ascendant From the time when he first 


began the war on the banks of the Maese, in 1702 till his military career was 
closed in 1711, within the iron barrier of France, by the intrigues of his politi- 
cal opponents at home, he never abandoned the initiative. He was constantly 
on the offensive. When inferior in force, as he often was, he supplied the de- 
fect of military strength by skill and combination ; when his position was endan- 
gered by the faults or treachery of others, as was still more frequently the case, 
he waited till a false move on the part of the enemy enabled him to retrieve his 
affairs by some brilliant and decisive stroke It was thus that he restored the 
war in Germany, after the affairs of the Emperor had been well nigh ruined by 
the brilliant cross march into Bavaria, and the splendid victory at Blenheim ; 
and regained Flancers for the Archduke by the stroke at Ramilies, after 
the imperial cause in that quarter had been all but lost by the treacherous 
surrender of Gent and Bruges, in the very centre of his water commuuications. 

Lord Chesterfield, who knew him well, said that he was a man of excellent 
parts, and strong good sense, but of no very shining genius. The uninterrupted 
success of his campaigns, however, joined to the unexampled address with which 
he allayed the jealousies, and stilled the discords of the confederacy whose ar- 
mies he led, decisively demonstrates that the polished earl’s opinion was not 


dually took the place of reckless daring?;jand the reputation of a general came to }jpst ; and that his partiality for the graces, led him to ascribe undue influence 


be measured rather by the permanent addition which his successes had made to 
the revenues of his sovereign, than the note with which the trampet of Fame 
had proclaimed his own exploits. | 

Turenne was the first, and in his day, the greatest general of this new and 
scientific system of war. He first applied to the military art the resources of 
— foresight, deep thought, and profound combination ; and the results of 

Is successes completely justified the discernment which had prompted Louis 
XIV. to place him at the head of his armies. His methodical and far seeing 
campaigns in Flanders, Franche Comte, Alsace, and Lorraine, in the early part 
of the reign of that monarch, added these valuable provinces to France, which 
have never since been lost. They have proved more durable than the conquests 
of Napoleon, which all perished in the lifetime of their author. Napoleon's le- 

ions passed like a desolating whirlwind over Europe, but they gave only fleet- 
ing celebrity, and entailed lasting wounds on France. ‘Turenne’s slow, or 
more methodical and more cautious conquests, have proved lasting acquisitions 
to the monarchy. Nancy still owns the French allegiance : Besancon and 
Strasbourg are two of its frontier fortresses ; Lille yet is a leading strong- 
hold in its iron barrier. Napoleon, it is well knows, had the highest possible 
Opinion of that great commander. He was disposed to place him at the head 
of modern generals ; and his very interesting analysis of his campaigns is not 
the least important part of his invaluable memoirs. 

Conde, though living in the same age, and alternately the enemy and comrade 
of Turenne, belonged to a totally different class of generals, and, indeed, seem- 
ed to belong-to another age of the world. He was warmed in his heart by the 
spirit of chivalry ; he bore its terrors on hie swords point. Heart and soul he 
was heroic. Like Clive and Alexander he was consumed by that thirst for 
fame, that ardent passion for glorious achievements, which is the invariable 
characteristic of elevated, and the most inconceivable quality to ordinary minds. 
In the prosecution of this object, no difficulties could deter, no dangers davnt 
him. Though his spirit was chivalrous—though cavalry was the arm which 
suited his genius, and in which he chiefly delighted, he brought to the military 
att the power of genius and the resources of art ; and no inan could make bet 
ter use of the power which the expiring spirit of feudality bequeathed to its sci- 
entific successors. He destroyed the Spanish infantry at Rocroy and Lens,! 
not by the mere desultory charges of the French cavalry, but by the efforts of 
that gallant body as skilfully directed as those by which Hannibal overthrew 
the Rontan legions at Thrasymene and Canna. His genius was animated by 
the spirit of the fourteenth, but it was guided by the knowledge of the seven- 
teenth, century. 


Bred in the school of ‘Turenne, placed, like him, at the head of a force rais-. 


ed with difficulty, maintained with still greater trouble, Marlborough was the 
potent general of the methodical or scientific school which Europe has pro 

uced. No man knew better the importauce of deeds which fascinate the minds 
of men ; none could decide quicker, or strike harder, when the proper time for 
action arrived. None, when the decisive crisis of the struggle approached. 


could expose his person more fearlessly, or lead his reserves more gallantly into: 
‘land owed his first elevation to the favor with which he was regarded by one of 


the King’s mistresses, was not his fault :—It arose, perhaps, necessarily, from 


the very hottest of the enemy's fire. To his combined intrepidity and quick. 
ness, in thus bringing the reserves, at the decisive moment, into action, all his 
wonderful victories, in particular Ramilies and Malplaquet, are to be ascribed 
But, in the ordinary case, he preferred the bloodless method of skill and ar- 
rangement. Combination was his great for/e, and there he was not exceeded 
by Napoleon himself. ‘To deceive the enemy as to the real point of attack—to 
perplex him by marches and countermarches —to assume and constantly main- 
tain the initiative—to win by skill what could not be achieved by force was his 
great delight ; and in that, the highest branch of the military art, he was un- 
rivalled in modern times. He did not despise stratagem. Like Hannibal, he 
resorted to that arm frequently, and with never-failing success. His campaigns, 
in that respect, bear a closer resemblance to those of the illustrious Carihagi- 
nian than those of any general of modern Europe. Like him, too, his adimuinis- 
trative and diplomatic qualities were equal to his military powers. By his ad_ 
dress, he retained in unwilling, but still effective union, an alliance, unwieldy 
from its magnitude, and discordant by its jealousies ; and kept, in willing mulu- 
tudes, around his standards, a eol/uvies omnium gentium of various languages, 
habits, and religion—held in subjugation by no other bond but the strong one of 
admiration of their general, and a desire to share in his triumphs. Se’ 

Consummate address and never failing prudence were the great characteristics, 


in the great duke’s career to the inimitable suavity and courtsey of his manner. 
His enterprises and stratagems, his devices to deceive the enemy, and counter- 
balance superiority of force by superiority of conduct ; the eagle eye which, in 
the decisive moment, he brought to bear on the field of battle, and the rapidity 
with which in person he struck the final blow from which the enemy never re- 
covered, bespeak the intuitive genius of war. It was the admirable balance of 
his mental qualities which caused his originality to be undervalued ;—no one 
power stood out in such bold relief as to overshadow all the others, and rivet the 
eye by the magnitude of its proportions. ‘Thus his consummate judgment made 
the world overlook his invention ; his uniform prudence caused his daring to be 
forgotten ; his incomparable combinations often concealed the capacious mind 
which had put the whole in motion. He was so uniformly successful, that men 
forgot how difficult it is always to succeed in war. Jt was not till he was with- 
drawn from the conduct of the campaign, and disaster immediately followed the 
Allied arms, and France resumed the ascendant over the coalition, that Europe 
became sensible who had been the soul of the war, and how much had been lost 
when his mighty understanding was no longer at the head of affairs. 

A most inadequate opinion would be formed of Marlborough’s mental charac- 
ter, if his military exploits alone were taken into consideration. Like all other 
intellects of the first order, he was equally capable of great achievements in 
peace as in war. and shone forth with not less lustre in the deiiberations of the 
cabinet, or the correspondence of diplomacy, than in directing columns on the 
field of battle, or tracing out the line of approaches in the attack of fortified towns. 
Nothing could exceed the judgment and address with which he reconciled the 
jarring interests, and soothed down the rival pretensions of the coalesced cab- 
inets. The danger was not so pressing as to unite their rival governments, as 
it afterwards did those of the Grand Alliance in 1818, for the overthrow of Na- 
poleon ; and incessant exertions, joined to the highest possible diplomatic ad- 
dress, judgment of conduet, and suavity of manner, which required to prevent 
the coalition, on various occasions during the war, from falling to pieces. As 
it was, the intrigues of Bolingbroke and the Tories in England, and the ascendan- 
cy of Mrs. Masham in the Queen’s bedchamber councils, at last counterbalanced 
all his achievements, and led to a peace which abandoned the most important 
objects of the war, aud was fraught, as the event has proved, with serious dan- 
ger to the independence and even existence of England. His winter campaign 
at the Allied courts, as he himself said, always equalied in duration, and often 
exceeded in importance and difficulty, that in summer with the enemy ; and 
nothing is more certain, than that if a man of less capacity had been entrusted 
with the direction of its diplomatic relations, the coalition would have soon 
broken up without having accomplished any of the objects for which the war 
had been undertaken, from the mere selfishness and dissensions of the cabinets 
‘by whom it was conducted. 

With one blot, for which neither the justice of history, nor the partiality of 
biography either can or should attempt to make an apology, Marlborough’s pri- 
vate character seems to have been unexceptionable, and was evidently distin- 
guished by several noble and amiable qualities. ‘That he was bred a courtier, 


his situation, and the graces and beauty with which he had been so prodigally 
endowed by nature. ‘The young officer of the Guards, whoin the army of Louis 
XIV. passed by the name of the * handsome Englishman,” could hardly be ex- 
pected to be free from the consequences of female partiality at the court of 
Charles II. But in maturer years his conduct in public, after William had been 
seated on the throne, was uniformly consistent, straightforward, and honorable. 
He was a sincere patriot, and ardently attached both to his country and the prin- 
ciples of freedom, at a time when both were welinigh forgotten in the struggle 


_ of party, and the fierce contests for royal or popular favor. ‘Though bred up in 
' a licentious court, and early exposed to the most entrancing of its seductions, he 


was in mature life strictly correct, both in his conduct and conversation. He 


| resisted every temptation to which his undiminished beauty exposed him after 


his marriage, and was never known to utter, or permit to be uttered in his pre- 
sence, a light or indecent expression. He discouraged to the utmost degree, 
any instance of intemperance or licentiousness in his soldiers, and constantly la- 
bored to impress upon his men a sense of moral duty and Supreme superintend 

ence. Divine service was regularly performed in all his camps, both morning 
and evening ; previous to battle, prayers were read at the head of every regi- 


of the English commander. With such judgment did he measure his strength ment, and the first act, after a victory, was solemn thanksgiving. “ By those 
with those of his adversary—so skilfully did he chose the points of attack,|/means,” says a contemporary biographer, who served in his army, * his camp 
whether in strategy or tactics—so well weighed were all his enterprises, so ad- resembled a quiet, well governed city. Cursing and swearing were seidom heard 
mirably prepared the means of carrying them into execution, that none of them, among the officers ; and a drunkard was the object of scorn : and even the sol- 
ever miscarried. It was a common saying at the time, which the preceding! diers, many of them the refuse and dregs of the nation, became at the close of 


narrative amply justifies, that he never fought a battle which he did not gain, nor one or two campaigns, tractable, civil, sensible, and clean, and had an air and 


success extended to all his manceuvres, however trivial ; and it has been already, 
noticed that the first disaster of any notice which occurred to his arms —e 


siege to a town which he did not take. This extraordinary and unbroken) |spirit above the vulgar ” 


In political life, during his career after that event, he was consistent and firm ; 
faithful to his party, but more faithful still to his country. He was a generous 
friend, an attached, perhaps too fond a husband. During the whole of his active 


nine successive and active campaigns, was the destruction of a convoy destin ; 
for the siege of St. Venant, in October 1710, by one of Villar’s detachments. It career, he retained a constant sense of the superintendence and direction of the 


was the admirable powers of arrangement and combination which he brought to Supreme Being, and was ever the first to ascribe the successes which he had 
bear on all parts of his army, equally from the highest to the lowest parts, which, gained to divine protection ; a disposition which appeared with peculiar grace 
was the cause of this extraordinary and uninterrupted success. amidst the din of arms, and the flourish of trumpets for his own mighty achieve- 

He was often outnumbered by the enemy, always opposed by a hoimogene-, ments. Even the one occasion on which, like David, he fell from his high prin- 
ous army, animated by one strong national and military spirit ; while he was at ciples, will be regarded by the equitable observer, with charitable, if not forgiv - 
the head of a discordant array of many different nations, some of them with little, ing eyes. He will recollect’ that perfection never yet belonged to a of 
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Adam ; he will measure the dreadful nature of the strug le which awaits a gen-||ten a poem * Concerning the War between Mezxico and th 


erous and upright mind when loyalty and gratitude impel one way, and religion, 
and patriotism another. Without attempting to justify an officer who employs! 
the best power bestowed by one government to elevate another on its ruins, he) 
will yet reflect, that in such a crisis, even the firmest heads and t 
may be led astray. If he is wise, he will ascribe the fault—for fault it was— 
not so much to the individual, as the time in which he lived ; and feel a deeper 
thankfulness that his own lot had been cast in a happier age, when the great 
moving passions of the human heart acted in the same direction, and a public. 
man need not fear that he is wanting in his duty to his sovereign, because he is | 
performing that to his country. ; 
Marlborough was often accused of avarice : but his conduct through life suffi- 
eiently demonstrated that in him the natural desire to accumulate a fortune, 
which belongs to every rational mind, was kept in subjection to more elevated 
principles. His repeated refusal of the government of the Netherlands, with its , 
magnificent appointment of £60,000 a year, was a sufficient proof how much he | 
despised money when it interfered with his public duty ; his splendid edifices, 
both in London and Blenheim, attest how little he valued it for any other sake, 
but as it might be applicable to worthy and noble objects. He possessed the 
magnanimity in everything which is the invariable characteristic of real great- 
ness. Envy was unknown, suspicion loathsome to him. He often suffered by 
the generous confidence with which he trusted his enemies. He was under pa-_ 
tient contradiction ; placid and courteous both in his manner and demeanour ; 
and owed great part of his success, both in the field and in the cabinet, to the 
invariable suavity and charm of his manner. His humanity was uniformly con-_ 
spicuous. Not only his soldiers, but his enemies never failed to experience it. | 
Like Wellington, his attention to the health and comforts of his men was incess- . 
ant ; and, with his daring in the field and uniform success in strategy, endeared | 
him in the highest degree to the men. ‘Troops of all nations equally trusted | 
im; and the common saying when they were in any difficulty, «* Never mind | 
—*‘ Colonel John’ will get us out of it,” was heard as frequently in the Dutch, | 
Danish, or German, as in the English languages. He frequently gave the | 
weary soldiers a place in his carriage, and got out himself to accommodate more ; | 
and his first care alter an engagement. invariably was to visit the field of battle | 
and do his utmost to assuage the sufferings of the wounded, both among his own | 
men and those of the enemy. 
The character of this illustrious man has been thus portrayed by two of the | 
greatest writers in the English language, the latter of whom will not be accuse 
of undue partiality to his political enemy. « It is a characteristic,” says Adam | 
Smith, “ almost peculiar to the great duke of Marlborough, that ten years of, 
such uninterrupted and such splendid successes as scarce any other general could | 
boast of, never betrayed him into a single rash action, scarce into a single rash , 
word or expression. The same temperate coolness, and self-command, cannot, 
I think, be ascribed to any other great warrior of later times—not to Prince Eu- 
gene, nor to the late King of Prussia, ner to the Great Conde, nor even to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. ‘Turenne seems to have approached the nearest to it: but 
several actions of his life demonstrate that it was in him by no means so perfect 
as in the great duke of Marlborough.” “ By King William’s death,” says Bo- 
lingbroke, “ the Duke of Marlborough was raised to the head of the army, and 
indeed of the confederacy, where he, a private man, a subject, obtained by mer- 
it and by management a more decided influence than high birth, confirmed au-, 
thority, and even the crown of Great Britain had given to King William. Not, 
only all the parts of that vast machine, the Grand Alliance were kept more com- 
pact and entire, but a more rapid and vigorous motion was given to the whole ; 
and instead of languishing or disastrous campaigns, we saw every scene of the 
war full of action. All those wherein he appeared, and many of those wherein 
he was not then an actor, but an abettor, however of their actions, were crown | 
ed with the most triumphant success. [I take with pleasure this opportunity of 


e United 
States.” We have perused it; and are willing to state, as the result of no 
hasty judgment, that we know of no distinguished American poet who has 
penned such verse ; nor are we prepared to affirm that tnere is any thing in 


he best hearts the pages of Byron or Moore that can in strict justice be compared with it. 


We annex a few stanzas ; but what are a few brick to an entire edifice? The 
reader should bear this in mind :— 

Lieutenant Lincoln ina charge against the enemy, 

Our brave Lieutenant Jordan lay wounded he did see, 

And a Mexican stood ever him, the fatal job to do, 

But Lincoln in electric time the Mexican he slew. 


Up came another Mexcan, at Lincoln he did stab, ; 

But Lincoln quickly jumped aside, with his sword he split his head ; 
Then up sprang three more Mexicans, brave Lincoln for to try, 

But Lincoln and his Sergeant caused all of ther to lie. 


Corporal Farrell of the Fourth Infantry, with ten men in his command, 
Who come unto Lieutenant Hays, says ** Lieutenant, here’s my band ; 
If I had an officer to lead, that battery we would take, 

Which is playing on our boys in a destructive rate.” 

Lieutenant Hays then did reply, ‘* You shall no have that to say, 
That you could not have a leader; come ahead and follow me!” 
They fearlessly then went ahead, undoubiedly and stout, 

And in twenty minutes after that they cleared the Mexicans out! 


Before I end my ditty, | will to you relate, 

One of the mounted Mexicans met with a great mistake, 

By our valiant Captain Walker, whose horse received a ball, 
Which caused the horse and Walker too upon the ground to fall. 


Fictitiously brave Walker in death appeared to lie, 

The Mexican dissatisfied, his lance prepared to try; 

But Walker with his revolver him from his horse did pop, 

He then sprang up and caught the horse and speedily off did trot! 
Who will say hereafter that ** color’d pussons” haven’t genius ? 


_ What violent contrasts there are continually meeting one in a metropolis 
like this! ‘*Passing the other day,” says a correspondent, ‘* by the capa- 


q cious sales-rooms of that matchless auctioneer, Thomas Bell, Esq., I heard 


him say, in his silvery tones, *‘ What shall 1 have tor this, gentlemen ? hold- 
ing up at the same time a bed-quilt, which seemed newly made, * Will 
any gentleman say five dollars? It is richly worth ten; beside, it has other 
claims upon your bids, gentlemen ; it is brought bere by an old revolutiona- 
ry soldier, whose aged wife hopes by its sale to obtain a little money to sus- 
tain the old pair for a iew days in their struggle with declining years and 
infirmities.” There was not a bid ofa single cent for it in all that crowd 
of buyers, most of them inheritors of the soil which the old man had pour- 
ed out his blood to defend! I never wanted five dollars so much in my 
life ; but it ‘didn’t happen to lie in my trowse’s’-pocket to purchase the 
quilt; but Mr. Bell, with a gesture and manner that did him honor, said: 
‘T’li take it; J°U/ give him ten dollars for it, to glad the old soldier's 
heart, and the heart of his poor wife, if nobody else will, who ought in 
gratitude to do it.’ And he handed to the old veteran, who made his way 
tremblingly through the crowd to receive it, the sum of ten dollars, I 
‘blessed hiin unaware,’ and passed on. Now let me give you a contrasted 
picture ; that very morning | was going by the auction-room of that enter- 
prising merchant, Henry W. Leeds, Esq , in Wall-street, and was attracted 
tor a moment to make one of the great crowd inside. The auctioneer was 
holding in his hand as I entered what appeared to my unfeminine eyes, a 
very homely shawl. ‘Two hundred dollars te start it!’ were the first 


doing justice to that great man, whose faults I know, whose virtues | admire, words [ heard; ‘two hundred, two hundred and fifty, three hundred, three 
and whose memory, as the greatest general, and greatest minister that our coun- hundred and filty, and so on, until it was finally struck off at six hundred 
try or any other has produced, I honor.” and fitty dollars. I glanced around and saw numbers of ‘lovely women 

a and brave men,’ (brave, if we take into consideration the attacks upon their 


GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. purse,) in short, a goodly portion of the wealth and fashion of the town. 


The followi ine adventure, si b aioe dent writ | Other articles of great value were next exposed, and struck off, like the 
given by wrimg from meanest piece of old furniture, to the highest bidder. On inquiry, | found 


this to be an every-day matter at Mr. Leeds’ rooms, and that the most ex- 
pensive articles of taste and vertu are daily offered for competition to the 
choice company who assembled there. Now I wonder whether any of 
those buyers wouid have purchased the old soldier’s bed-quilt? Guess not!” 


Buffalo, actually took place in the town of M in Ohio, two years ago. It 
would have made even the late Isaac Hicks laugh at asolemn meeting on ‘ Se- 
venth-day :’ + Farmer had two daughters, very interesting young ladies, 
yet in their teens, who were quite romantic in their notions. ‘The father was | 
an aristocratic member of the Baptist church, and of course was very particu- | 
lar as to the * company’ his girls should ‘keep.’ Now ithappened that these 
two pretty girls became acquainted with a couple of young bucks, clerks in an 

adjoming village, and to use a common phrase, ‘ took quite a shyin’ to ’em.’ 
To this the old gentleman was very much opposed, as he intended to match his 

a. himself. But ‘’t was no use’ talking to them; while week after| 
week wore away, and found the young men constant visitors. At length, in or-' 
der to enforce obedience, the old nan found himself driven to the necessity of 


locking up the foolish children who had presumed without his consent to fall in 


love with a couple of poor tradesmen. ‘The sweet girls were accordingly con- 
fined on Sunday afternoons in the back bed-room in the second story, which 
fronted the barn-yard ; a very romantic ‘ look-out.’ Under the window was a 


wd of stones, which had been left after repairing the cellar-wall in that corner. 


‘* What meat is this?” said a country farmer the other day, to a legal 
friend who had invited him into a French restaurant in the lower part of the 


city, to take a hasty dinner with him; ‘* what meat is it?” 


“Its beef, I think,” said the lawyer. 
The countryman replied, ** I guess not; don’t taste like beef to me;” and 
he regarded the amphibious-looking dish before him with thoughtful soli- 


| citude. At the next mouthful he laid his knife and fork down, and asked 


with eager curiosity, ‘* Av’t this a French eatin’-house ?” 

“Tt is,” answered the lawyer. 

** Then it is dog!” he exclaimed, removing the last morsel from his mouth 
as a sailor relieves his jaws of a tobacco-quid; ** it is dog. and I thought it 
was : | et dog once at ’Swago, (Oswego) in the last war, and I know what 


‘or two or three successive Sabbath evenings, the usual period of visiting their) 


inamoratas, the lovers had climbed, by means of the sheets of the bed, which 


And although it was an excellent restaurant at which they were dining, 


were let down from the window by the heroic girls, up to the apartment of their ,, great was his prejudice against the French cuisine, that he could not be 


imprisoned lovers, and from nightfall until rosy morning did revel in the ‘am-| 


brosial delight of love’s young dreams.’ But this clandestine courtship could) 
not be continued without being at last discovered. One lovely Sabbath, just) 


persuaded to taste another morsel. When they were walking home he said 
to his friend : 
** My neighbor Jones was down to York once, and being very fond o’ sas- 


at twilight, the father, coming in from the barn, thought he saw something Ta-| sengers, he went into an eatin’-shup to get some. While he was a-hearin’ 


ther ominous hanging out of the back-window ; so he walked noiselessly around | 
to ascertain the ‘nature’ of it. ‘here hung the fatal < flag of surrender ;’ and), 
the old man, giving it a no jerk, commenced the ascent. He was lifted | 
gently from offhis feet, and felt himself gradually ‘rising in the world.’ 'T was), 
a very heavy weight, the daughters thought ; and to tell the truth, it was a cor-| 
lent * body-corporate’ at which they were hopefully tugging away. But lo H 

is head has reached the window-sill ; and now. just as his old white hat ap- | 
abovethe window, his affectionate daughters ‘ Pay him like a hot), 

potato ;’ and, with something like the » emphasis of a squashed apple-dumpling,’ 
the old man came in contact with mother earth ; while the swo knights of tape- 
and scissors, who were not far off, enjoying the scene, ‘ made hasty tracks from 
the settlement,’ leaving nothing behind them but bodily misery, horror-stricken 
damsels, and their own coat-tails streaming on the cool night-air !’ 


There is in Utica, a fair and pleasant city in the heart of the old Oneida 
country, a ** colored gentleman,” Joseph C. Pankco by name, who has writ- 


of ’em fry, hissin’ and sputterin’ away, a man was buyin’ some of ’em raw 
at the counter, and while he was a-tyin’ of’em up, achap come in with a 
fuz-cap and a dirty drab ‘ sustoot,’ and laid down a little bundle at the fur- 
eend o’ the counter. He looked at the keeper, and see he was a leetle 
busy; so he said, lookin’ shy at him as he went out, says he, ‘ Ta’nt no mat- 
ter aoout the money now, but that inakes ederen,’ p’intin’ toward the bun- 
die. Jowes looked at the bundle, aud he says he see the head of a cut 
stickin’ out at the eend, with long smellers onto it as long as his finger! 
He lett that shop ’mazin’ quick, and han’t never eat a sassenger sence !” 


A pleasant friend, writing to us from one of the most flourishing and 
beautiful towns in Western New York, in just such a rambling, gossiping 
epistle as one likes to put in his pocket to read in snatches at a hasty down 
town dinner, records the following :— 

“« Some years since, a poor devil was convicted in one of our highest 
courts of a heinous offence; one which, in the opinion of the presiding 
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judge, should carry with it a severe penalty. The prisoner was according-| 
ly sentenced to fifteen years of ‘ condign’ at Auburn, The usual opportuni- 
ty being given, the convict, with a puzzled look, rose and said: * Square, 

T hain’t had much ’sperience in sich aflairs, so I'll jest ask you one ques- 

tion: if I shouldn’t live the time out, shall 1 be obleeged to furnish a sub 
stitute? ’Cause if | shall be, 1 don’t know a better man than your 4 

* Remove the prisoner !’ said the judge ; and the last I saw of whim he was | 
leaving for the ‘ culprits’ seminary,’ with gyves upon his wrist. 

We don’t know when we have laughed more heartily than at a sight, 


which we encountered the other day in Broadway. A portly female of - 
Porcine genus, in a high state of materual solicitude,” was perambulat-_ 
ing slowly along the street, with three hoops around her expanded person 
Indeed, she seemed thoroughly secured agaiust any accident in the way of 
explosion. She was indebted doubtless to the hoops by escaping clandes- 
tinely from some “ tight fit” of a barrel into which she had forced herself 
in search of provant, and which had collapsed upon her person in the lar- 
cenous act. By-the-by, “speaking of pigs,” we perceive that an enterpris- 
ing Yankee is about eagig ag a of the musty apothegms of the day, and 
verifying their absurdity. He has already made *‘a whistle out of a pig’s 
tail,” and has a very handsome silk purse nearly completed for a new- year’s 


present, which is fabricated mainly from a * sow’s ear '” 


TO THE MAN OF THE WORLD.—AN EPIGRAM. 
If you are wise, just use your friend 
Like a cigar, I say ; 
Suck him as long as you can draw, 
Then throw the wretch away ! 
GOSSIP ABOUT THE ROSICRUCIANS. 
Concluded. 

Having entered at sufficient length into the reveries of the fictitious Count 
de Gabalis—who is but the real Joseph Francis Borri, who died in the dungeons 
of Rome in 1670, where he had been imprisoned for many years as an heretic | 
and —we shall now advert to the many fictions and fancies for, 
which modern poetry has been indebted to the Rosicrucian philosophy. From 
the time of Dr. A’Fluctibus and John Heydon, these notions had be en for | 
gotten in England (though Shakspeare and Milton had some acquaintance with 
them), until Pope, stumbling by chance upon the book of the Abbe de Villars, 
conceived these elementary people might be in roduced with advantage into 
mock-heroic poetry. Every reader will anticipate that we refer to ‘ The Rape 
of the Lock’ ‘In this poem,’ says Dr. Johnson, + are exhibited in a very high 
degree the two most engaging powers of an author. New things are made 
familiar, and familiar things made new. A race of aerial people never heard of 
defore is presented to us in 4 manner so clear and easy, that the reader seeks no 
further information, but immediately mingles with his new acquaintance, adopts 
their interests, and attends their pursuits ; loves a Sylpi:, and detests a Gnome.’ 
White Johnson, thus criticising this charming poem, confesses that he never heard 
of the Sylphs before, Dennis, better-informed, and more ill-natured, objected 
to the Rape of the Lock that the poet invented nothing, and was not the author 
of the machinery he introduced. ‘This he probably learned frem the dedication 
of the poem to Mrs Arabella Fermor, as we may infer from the fact, that the 
poet’s modesty underrated his own merit in the performance. He borrowed, it 
is true, from the Rosicrucians the names of his sprites, but he gave them natures 
and occupations wholly different trom those they were supposed to have by the 
Count de Gabalis. Perhaps the real share of Pope in the invention of the 
Sylphs, as they are known to English readers, has never been sufficiently point- 
ed out. Certainly they are a very different race from the Sylphs of the Rosi-, 
crucians. The latter passed their time in endeavouring, by their love of man, | 
to gain a portion of man’s immortality—in watching over his safety, in opening} 
all the secrets of nature before his inquiring eyes, and in other acts of the highest 
import. The Sylphs of Pope had far other pursuits. His are | 

——‘ the light militia of the lower sky, } 
Which, though unseen, are ever on the wing, 
Hang o’er the box. and hover round the ring,’ 
and have no occupation more dignified Neither did Pope represent them as 
a separate race of beings, as he would have done had he invented nothing, as| 
surly Dennis objected, but he represented them as the spirits of departed women. | 
Thus Ariel, in Belinda’s dream— 
+ As now your own, our beings were of old, 
And once enclosed in woman’s beauteous mould ; 
Thence by a soft transition we repair 
From earthly vehicles to those of air. 
Think not, when woman’s transient breath is fled, 
‘That all her vanities at once are dead ; 
Succeeding vanities she still regards. 
And, though she plays no more, o’erlooks the cards ; 
Her joy in gilded chariots when alive, 
And love of ombre after death survive. 
For when the fair in all their pride expire, 
To their first elements their souls retire : | 
The sprites of fiery termagants in flame | 
Mount up, and take a Salamander's name . 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And sip with Nymphs their elemental tea ; 
The graver prude sinks downward to a Gnome, | 
In search of mischief still on earth to roam : 


The light coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air.’ | 
Having in this manner accounted for the existence of these elementary sprites, 

the poet goes on to describe their occupations :— 

* The busy Slyphs surround their darling care, 

These set the head, and those divide the hair ; 

Some fold the sleeve, while others plait the gown. 

And Betty's praised for labours not her own.’ 


Again, in the speech of Ariel :— 
« Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear ; 
Fays, faries, genii, elves, and demons hear ! 


Ye know the x pare and various tasks assigned 


‘and who 


Some guide the course of wandering orbs on high, 

Or roll the planets through the boundless sky ; 

Some, less refined, beneath the moon's pale light 

Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 

Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 

Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o’er human race preside, 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide : 

Of these the chief the care of nations own, 

And guard with arms divine the British throne 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 

Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale ; 

‘lo draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers, 

To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers, 

A brighter wash ; to curl the waving hairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs ; 

Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow.’ 


While those, in the poem, are the pursuits of the spirits, these ure their 


| punishments :— 


* Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 
Be stopped in vials, or transfixed with pins ; 

Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 

Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin’s eye ; 

Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogged he beats his silken wings in vain ; 
Or alum styptics with contracting power 

Shrink his thin essence like a shrivelled flower : 
Or, as Ixion fixed, the wretch shall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling wheel ; 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 

And tremble at the sea that froths below !’ 


How different were the sprites of the Rosicrucians, who were uot so easily 
punished by mankind ; orrather who despised their power altogether, and would 
sometimes inflict dire vengeance upon such as proved false 10 them! The 
Count de Gabalis tells of a philosopher who loved a Sylphid, and then forsook 
her for a beautiful woman. One day he was dining with bie new mistress, when 
the outraged Sylphid appeared in the air, and exposing her leg. to show hi w 
superior was the beauty which the unwise philosopher had neglected for a wo- 
man’s, she disappeared, and the next moment struck him dead with a thunder- 
bolt. 

So far Pope. But before his age, greater poets than he had been under ob- 
ligations to the Rosicrucians. Shakspeare and Milton—both well aware of the 
exisetnce of such a sect, and the latter no doubt acquainted with the contro- 
versy they excited in the learned world—had introduced with great success in- 
to their works those graceful creations of a vagrant fancy The beautiful play 
of + The Tempest’ was written five or six years after the outburst of the Rosi- 
crucian controversy in Germany ; and Shakspeare, though he very likely never 
read any of the arguments pro and con, seems to have had a vivid impression 
of the elemental sprites innis mind when he drew the sweet portraiture of 
Ariel, whom he has made in fact a Sylph, though the name of Sylph is never 
once mentioned by the great bard. She is not, however,exactly the Sylph of 
the Rosicrucians, but partly a Nymph, and partly a Fairy. Silvester Jourdan’s 
account of the discovery of the Bermudas, which is supposed to have furnish- 
ed Shakspeare with some hints for this play, describes only a monster, whom 
Shakspeare rarefied into Caliban ; but no Ariel. Stowe, who mentions in his 
annals the shipwreck of Sir George Somers upon this isle, speaks of it as 
being inhabited only with ‘ witches and devils, which grew by reason of 
accustomed monstrous thunder-storms and tempests !’ But, as we have be- 
fore remarked, the Rosicrucians had begun to erect a brighter superstition than 
the old and hideous one of devils and witches ; and Shakspeare, froin slight 
hints heard perhaps in conveisation, and not derived from books, caught the first 
idea of his + delicate Ariel ;’ who, at the command of the philosopher l’rospero— 
* could fly 
Or swim, or dive into the fire, or ride 
On the curled clouds ;’ 


_and who, bound by the potent spell of the magician—and not only by that, but 
, by his love and kindness—did him in all things worthy service— 


* Told him no lies, made no mistakings, served 
Without or grudge or grumblings ; 


‘trod the ooze of the salt deep, 
And ran upon the sharp wind of the north, 
And did his business in the veins o’ the earth 
When it was baked with frost ;’ 


|who played delicious music in Ferdinand’s ear, and ‘ allayed the wind’s fury 
| and his passion with its sweet air'—who made music to the * varlets,’ and bea’ 
her aerial tabour with her dainty fingers— 


* At which, like unbacked colts, they pricked their ears, 
That, calf-like, they her lowing followed through 
‘Toothed briers, sharp furzes, pricking gorse, and thorns 
Which entered their frail skins ; and at last left them 
I’ the fifthy mantled pool beyond the cell ;’ 


‘land who, when not emplovedin executing the behests of her sovereign master, 
sang to herself, describing her mode of life— 


+ Where the bee sucks, there suck ] : 
In a cowslip’s belli I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do ery : 
On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily— 

Merrily, merrily.’ 


ial kind ; Milton, in his delightful ‘ Masque of Comus,’ has many obligations to the 
‘tie, Rosicrucian doctrine of epirite, which he has ingraited the graceful my- 
And bask and whiten athe blaze of day ; ||thology of Grerce. Thus, in the scene of the Masque, the attendant spirit 
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speaks, like the Sylphs of the Count de Gabalis, not like those of Pope, and ourselves with a case that occurred a few years ago at Leipsic. To what age 
3 puzzled to determine—the circumstances of the crime being, as far as we know, 
sh vd without precedent, and, we hope, not destined to form one whilst the boldness 
of the enterprise on the one hand, and the veil of mystey that still hangs over 
the motives of the perpretrator on the other, seem to endue it with the mingled 
ded thin hues the This question, however, we will leave 
our readers to decide for themselves. 
_ It was between ten and eleven o’clock on the morning of the 28th of Febru- 
tion ‘ary 1812, that a gentleman presented himself at the door of Mr. Schmidt, and 
Unmindfal affluent merchant of Leipsic. Being admitted to an interview, he informed Mr. 
Schmidt that he was from Hamburgh, where, not finding affairs favourable 
| par | to his object he had come to see what could be done in Saxony ; and, descri- 
Yet _ bing himself as especially recommended to Mr Schmidt’s good offices he reques- 
To Jay their jast han gentleman’s advice with respect to the most advantageous mode of 
That opes the palace of Eternity. Se ee : hick ds of half anh M 
te dor t onversation, which lasted upwards of half an hour, Mr. 
porn hee a Semin ad pO Schmidt opened his desk, and took from it a bill to the amount of one hundred 
With the rank va ae hia id. dollars, which the visitor begged leave to inspect. Having done so he restored it 
i ' apo ~yrtieeeanpgeaaelle _ | to the owner, who, whilst returning it to the place whence he had taken it, sud - 
— he describes his functions, exactly these of the guardian Sylphs, in| denly sank to the ground, deprived of consciousness. On recovering his senses 
which capacity he serves the layde— he cried to the stranger to assist bim ; but the stranger was gone. 
« When any, favoured of high Jove, __ When Mr. Schmdt arose from the floor, which he did with much difficulty— 
Chances to pass through this adventurous glade, for his head was bleeding profusely—he saw the chairs standing about in confu- 
Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star sion, and his desk open, and a moment’s examination showed him that bills to 
P I shoot from heaven, to give him safe convoy, the amount of three thousand dollars were come 3 
As now Ido. But first I must put off By this time his cries had summoned to his aid Vetter, the landlord of the 
These my sky-robes, spun our of Iris’ woof, | house, and his wife, who, having bound up his bleeding head as well as they 
Anil tale the and of 2 owein.’ could, the unfortunate man, to whom indignation and despair lent strength, 
wes rushed into the street, and making his way to the sheriff's office, there lodged 
Sabrina, in the same poem— information against the stranger, giving the best description of him he could. 
‘ In twisted braids of lilies knitting Notices were immediately sent to all the banking houses in the city, together 
The loose train of her amber-dropping hair’— /with the numbers of the missing bills ; but quickly as this was done it was too 


more resembles the Grecian Nereid than the Rosicrucian Undine ; but the at-| late. The house of Frege and Company had already cashed them. 


tendant spirit is in all respects a Sylph, and similar to nothing in the ancieut)_ On learning this, Mr. Schmidt returned home, took to his bed, and, after an 
mythology. Like the Sylph— illness of some duration, died from the consequences of the wound in his head, 


ty, con mn, | ~ had been inflicted with considerable violence, and 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, | B 
Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend ks hod aot 
—ehege escapee ee oe him or not. An idea seems to have prevailed at the time that he had sank to 
©.She Corners OF he moon. the ground immediately after taking a pinch of snuff from the stranger’s box ; 
The Rosicrucians tauglit, that by the practice of virtue alone mancould hope but this fact was not positively established. Of the appearance of this ill- 
to hold communion with the spirits of the elements: the attendant spirit in| omened visitor he could give very little description, except that he believed him 
that between the hours of tenand el 
‘ | given by the bankers was, that between the hours of tenand ele- 
_ ven on the day in question a stranger had presented himself,requesting cash for 
Sie ici eaaahs we bit an | the bills, which he duly received, partly in gold, and partly in silver. As far 
Higher than sphery chime; | as he exhibited no appearance of haste or uneasiness what- 
pe’ ’ ever. On the contrary, he had not only counted the money and inspected the 
| Various coins with great deliberation, but he had returned some of them, re- 
: | questing others in their place. With respect to his appearance, both they and 
of century in had nes him in Mr. Schmidt's office, agreed that he was well-dres- 
rowed directly or indirectly from the Rosicrucians ; and the masques of the sed, and had much the air of a country-clergyman. 
times of James |. and Charles I. especially abound in it. Inmore recent times,| The scanty information furnished “4. Kay to the discovery of the assassin. 
literature is not slightly indebted to them. It will suffice tomention the charm-|'The murdered man was laid in his grave ; and, after causing much terror and 
ing story of + Undine,’ by the Baron de la Motte Fouque—* Zanoni,’ by Sir E.| excitement amongst the inhabitants of Leipsic for a time,the story sank into ob- 
L. Bulwer—and, more recently, the popular poem of the ‘ Salamandrine,’ by livion, and was forgotten or at least ceased to be talked of. 
Mr. Charles Mackay—to show how rich are the materials afforded to poets and) 4 year had elapsed, and the month of February had come round again, when 
romance writers by the fancies of this curious and now forgotten sect. [homed spread through the city that a fearful murder had been committed on 
- ee | the person of an elderly lady of property called Knnbardt. It appeared that 
A TALE OF MODERN GERMANY. | Madame Kunhardt had sent out her maid between eight and nine o’- 
BY MRS CROWE. clock in the morning to fetch a flask of wine from a house hard by. 
One of the features of our time—as of all times, each of which is now in its ‘he girl declared she had not been absent five minutes, and that, on her 
generation—is the character ofits crimes. Every phasis of human affairs, every return, she was met in the entrance-hall by a clergyman, who asked her 
advance in civilizations, every shade of improvement in our material comforts, if she were going out, and whether she should be long. She told him she 
and conveniences, gives rise to new modes and forms—nay, to actual new births |was now returning ; whereupon he went quickly forth at the street door. The 
—of crime, the germs of which were only waiting for a congenial soil to spring) girl then ascending to her mistress, heard the old lady’s voice crying, ‘ Hanne! 
in ; whilst others are but modifications of the old inventions, accommodated to} Hanne !’ and on entering the apartment, she discovered her lying in one cor- 
_ner of the anteroom, with her head bleeding. She told the maid that a stran- 


new circumstances. | 
There are thus stages in the history of crime indicative of ages. First, we have! ger, who had brought her that letter, pointing to one on the floor, had struck 


the heroic. Ata very early period of a nation’s annals crime is bloody bold, her down. On being asked if she knew him, she said she had never seen him 


and resolute. Ambitious princes ‘make quick conveyance’ with those who stand before to her knowledge, The letter, stained with blood, proved, on examina- 


in the way of their advancement ; and fierce barons slake their enmity and re-| tion, to be addressed to Madame Kunhardt, and purported that she would give 
venge in the blood of their foes, with little attempt at concealment, and no ap-| the bearer one thousand dollars. It was dated Hohendorf, 24th January 
pearance of remorse. Next comes the age of strange murders, inysterious poi-| (1813. 
sonings, and life-long incarcerations ; when the passions, yet rife, unsubdued by), The walls and the floor were sprinkled with blood and from one spot the col- 
education and the practical influence of religion, and rebellious to the new re- ourings of the wainscot seemed to be rubbed off. 
straints of law, seek their gratification by hidden and tortuous methods. This| A Dr. Kunitz, who resided in the same house, said that, just before he heard 
is the romantie era of crime. But as civilisation advances, it descends to a low-, the maid crying for help, he had seen a middle sized man, in a dark frock-coat 
er sphere, sheltering itself chiefly in the squalid districts of poverty and wret- and a black cap, going out at the street door. His coat was marked as if it had 
chedness ; the last halo of the romantic and heroic fades from it ; and except been rubbed against the wall. 
where it is the result of brutal ignorance, its chief characteristics becomes as | Of course suspicion fell upon this stranger ; the more so as the maid said 
tuteness. | that the same gentleman had called two days before, and inquired for her mis- 
In pernsing lately some continental causes celebres, we have been struck by, tress, but had gone away on learning she was engaged with company. The 
the strange tinge of romance which still colours the page of their ciminal records, ‘coachman’s wife also, who lived in the lower part of the house, had seen the 
causing them to read like the annals of a previous century. We think we per-| stranger on that occasion, and at his request had directed him to the appart- 
ceive also a state of morals somewhat in arrear of the stage we have reached, ments of Madame Kunhardt. She having business that way herself, had 


and certainly some curious and very defective forms of law ; and these two! followed him up stairs. Just, however, as they reached the door, Hanne 
causes combined, seem to give rise to criminal enterprises which in this coun.|/opened it to let in the baker, whereon the stranger turned down stairs again, 
saying it was a mistake, and went straight out of the house 


try could scarcely have been undertaken, or, if they were, must have met with 
immediate detection and punishment. 

There is also frequently a a complication or imbroglio in the details, 
such as would be impossible in this island of daylight—for enveloped in fog as 
we are physically, there isa greater glare thrown upon onr actions here ee 
among any other nation of the world per'aaps—an imbroglio that appears to fling 


the narrative back into the romantic ¢ra, and to indicate that it belongs to a 


stage of civilization we have already joussed. 
ow thoroughly foreign and strange to us was the history of Madame Lafarge! 


How unlike ours were the modes and habits of life it disclosed, and how vividly], 


one felt that it was the tale of another land! So of the Pnest Riembauen, no 
ticed in a late number of the Edinburgh Review, who muriered the woman he 
outraged. The details of his crime was as foreign to us as the language he 


Meantime Madame Kunhardt died, and the alarm became very general: peo- 
ple grew extremely shy of receiving morning visitors; and several persons came 
forward laying claim to the honour of having already been favored with the at- 
tentions of this mysterious stranger; amongst the rest, the wife of Dr. Kunitz, 
land a Demoiselle Junius, a lady of considerable fortune. But on both of these 
‘occasions circumstances had been adverse to the success of his object. 
| Presently a rumour began to circulate that the maid had been heard saying 


‘that she knew who the assassin was, and that he was a clergyman whom she 


; whereon 
being called upon to name him, she fixed upon a gentleman, who was immedi- 
lately arrested; but on bei confronted with him, neither she nor any of the wit- 
Inesses recognized him as the person whose morning visits had become so noto- 


‘had often seen whilst living in her last place, with a certair. Dr. H 


spoke, So of many others we gould name ; but for the pnsent, we will content 


tious. ‘This mistake, however, directed attention to another clergyman, who 
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was in the habit of frequenting her late master's house; and Dr. H 
bered that a friend of his, called Tinius, had slept at his house on the night pre- 
ceding the murder of Madame Kunhardt ; had gone out about eight o'clock in 
the morning; and had returned at nine, after having read the newspapers, and 
bought a book of a person named Rau, which he brought in with hun. 

Dr. Tinius was a man on whom no shadow of suspicion had ever rested. He 
was minister of Posenna, an eloquent and far-famed preacher; an author, amongst 
other things, of his own biography ; a man of deep learning; and one of the 
greatest book collectors in Germany. His library contained not less than sixty 
thousand volumes. 


Nevertheless, strange as the thing seemed, suspicion attached itself to Dr — 


Tinius; but in so delicate a matter, where the reputation of so eminent a man 


was concerned, great caution was felt to be requisite. Before they ventured to 


aecuse him, they carried the maid Hanne to Posenna. ‘Tinius, who happened 

to be just stepping out of his house, turned pale at the sight of her. She de- 

clared he was the man, and he was forthwith arrested, and carried to prison. 
Nothing could equal the surprise of the citizens of Leipsic at this discovery, 


nor their horror when further investigations brought to light many other at- | 


tempted assassinations, besides the successful one of Mr. Schmidt. When we 
say brought to light, we mean produced a universal persuasion that the, till now, 
respected Dr Tinius was the criminal; for to this day, although so many years 
have elapsed since these events occurred, they are shrouded in an impenetrable 
mystery; and Dr. Tinius still lives, residing at a place called Zeitz, under sur- 
veillance. Nor does there appear much reason to hope that the secret will be 
cleared up by a deathbed confession, old age having hitherto brought with it no 
appearance of remorse. 

At the end of the first year he was degraded from his clerical office, a cere- 
mony which appears to have been conducted with great solemnity, and given 
over to the civil power; after which, by his talent and obstinacy, the investiga- 
tion on trial was spun out nine years. 

The success with which many criminals in Germany seem to elude convic- 


remem- the drawing correct. Many men’s thoughts have been laid open to me, and 


their words and deeds have pronounced judgment upon them: and be it longer 
or shorter, we shall one day staud before the great Judge, where the secrets of 
all hearts shall be revealed, and all that is hid in darkness be brought to light. 
‘Meantime, | wait my justification in patience, being so accustomed to calumny, 
\that it has ceased to affect me—especially since | observe that it is not my hon- 
our, but their own, that my enemies injure. To suffer for righteousness’ sake 
is pleasing in the eyes of Giod and man. | will hold fast the truth that is in 
Jesus, fight the battles of my God unto the death, and rest my hopes on the 
promise of the dying saint—+ So, my son, shall the Lord fight for thee.” ’ 

- 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE WHIP. 
_ There are three great nations which are addicted to the use of the whip as 
‘an instrument of punishment—the Chinese, the Russians, and the English; 
‘and it may not be uninteresting to trace the different modifications of the cus- 
/tomm among them to their source in the national character. 

The Chinese have at length begun to show themselves. We have dragged 
|them into day by main force. ur fleet has thrown down their walls of con 
‘cealment ; and our missionaries, landing on the coasts in spite of their enraged 
ifunctionaries, have planted the gospel in defiance of the law. We find this pe- 
iculiar people, whose first modern compiler of ancient history flourished about 
jthe time of Herodotus, to be nothing more than old children. ‘They have not 
\got beyond the patriarchal regime ; and although now comprising one-third part 
of the human race, their government is the same in theory as that which ruled 
jthe tents of the fathers of Israel. We speak, of course, of the grand funda- 
jmental Thought, not of the complicated system of legislation by which so 
‘mighty a people are kept in order. ‘This “thought” is composed of paternal 
jduty on the one hand, and iilial duty on the other. The emperor for the time 
|being. no matter of what dynasty, is the father of the nation, and the people 
‘are his docile and reverent children. The imperial power is represented by the 


tion, frustrate the law, and thus prolong their own lives, forms a very remarka- jotficers of the siate, great and small, each under each, and finally by the fathers 
ble feature in the criminal records of the country, and appears to indicate some | of families, who are each imperial in his own household. A youth will not sit 
thing extremely defective in the judicial process: in short, the difficulty of ob- ‘without permission in his father's presence ; the father pays similar respect to 
taining a conviction seems quite extraordinary; and we find numerous instances \the lowest public functionary, and he to a higher, till the chain of reverence ter- 
of trials extending to ten or more years, where no shadow of doubt could exist |"™nates with the emperor himself. Yes, terminates ; for the emperor is the 
as to the guilt of the parties arraigned. ‘high priest as well as ki.g. A common Chinese does not presume to communi- 

Neither, as regarded Dr. Tinius, has any reasonable motive for these extra- (C4le directly with the Heavens and the Earth, who are the supreme deities of 
ordinary assassinations been discovered: the one most commonly suggested js the nation, but contents himself with paying divine honours to the emperor, 
that which romance has attributed to Eugene Aram, namely. an inordinate de-| “hose business it is to mediate for all. Even his ancestors are inferior in spirit- 
sire to purchase books. thers believe him to have been actuated by a diaboli. |44! dignity to the emperor, although he worships them likewise, and burns in- 
cal hatred to mankind, more especially to the prosperous portion of it. cense before their inanes, ; ' 

He had had two wives, neither of whom lived happily with him; and there | The principle of cohesion, therefore, in Chinese society, is that ceremony 


were not wanting persons who declared that he had always inspired them with Which regulates the gradation of ranks. The law cannot command respect, 
an inexplicable repugnance; but this feeling had never been heard of till after |Which is an act of the mind, but it commands the observance of certain forms 
crime. limplying respect. It regulates the number of obeisances at private as well as 

Dr. Tinius endeavored to prove an alibi, but with very indifferent success ; |P¥blic meetings ; it measures the depth of a bow ora curtsy; it is supreme 
and it goes far to establish his guilt, that several letters were found in his house Ver fashion itself. Even a lady dresses according to the statute. No man 


of a like nature to the one he had presented to Madame Kunhardt, and address- imust dare to notice the varieties in temperature before his superiors. ‘The 


ed to various opulant people in the city, evidently intended for the same atro. 
cious purpose. A hammer, with the handle shortened, so as to be conveniently 
carried in the pocket, was also discovered; and it was thought that the wounds 
on Madame Kunhardt’s head had been inflicted with such an instrument. 

But amongst the most extraordinary features in this affair, are the numerous 
letters he wrote to his friends—respectable men, generally clergymen- -wiilst 
he was in prison, and the investigation was pending. Letters, coolly requesting 


them to hide this, destroy that, and swear the other, which, whilst they furnish | 


the strongest proof of his guilt, betray at the same time either the entire ab-, 
sence of all moral perceptions on his own part, or else a conviction that these, 
honourable men were in that condition themselves. These letters referred to! 
certain matters connected with the murder of Mr Schmidt, as well as that of 
Madame Kunhardt. 
It appeared that the first intimation he had that he was suspected, was from 
a letter sent to Posenna by some friend, dated February 17. It informed him 
of the maid-servant’s deposition; and at the bottom of the page were these 
words, Deleatur et igni tradatur; a piece of advice which, strangely enough, he 
neglected to follow. 
he murder of Mr. Schmidt was supposed to be the first successful crime of 
this bold assassin; though, doubtless not the first attempted. And a bold en- 
terprise it certainly was: in broad daylight, in a frequented street of a populous, 
city, to introduce himself into the office of an affluent and well-known mer- 
chant, and rob him of his life and his money with so much adroitness, that the 
people in the house heard no disturbance; and with so much self possession, 


that he was able immediately afterwards to present himself at a banking-house, | 


and not only coolly demand cash for the stolen bills, but count the money and, 


select his coin with a degree of deliberation and repose of manner that would | 


have been sufficient to disarm suspicion, had any existed. 
He does not appear. however, to have been quite so much at his ease after 
the murder of Madame Kunhardt. Circumstances there had been less favoura- 


ble; and if booty were his object, he had been disappoimted. The maid Hanne, 


to whom he spoke in the hall, asserted that he looked very pale; as did also the 
cook at Dr. H ’s. She said that when he returned home that morning his 
face was ashy white, and his step unsteady ; and that when he entered the par- 
lour, he stood for some minutes with his hand, which visibly shook, resting on 
the Bible. She had remarked the same symptoms of agitation at table whilst 
he laughed and joked, and exerted himself to appear cheerful and disengaged ; 
and siienah, during his several examinations, the system of obstinate denial he 
had adopted was never shaken, yet there were moments wherein he betrayed 
an urepressible confusion, which he endeavoured to mask by pretending a vio-| 
lent fit of yawning. 

Whilst in confinement, he occupied himself chiefly in writing and correspond-| 
ing with his acquaintance. When he was released under surveillance, his former’ 
congregation, disliking to receive him amongst them, subscribed a sufficient sum 
to provide him with a domicile elsewhere. 

fie is described as a middle-sized man, of pale complexion, and black hair, 
which he wore combed straight down on each side of his head. He was gener- 
ally wrapt in a blue cloak; and thus he went about paying these fearful morning 
visits, with his mysterious suuff-box and deadly hammer in his pocket, biding his 


e following remarkable passage was found in his autobiography, written 
evious to the oecurrence of the events above narrated. +‘ he fact that it is 


‘4 


governor of a province lets its inhabitants know when it is cold enough for a 
‘change of costume, and when the signal is given by these functionaries, all 
‘China puts on its winter-cap. But the law does not end here; it extends to 
jthe spiritual kingdom ; and the gods and the genii are arranged with the nicest 
jattention to the distinction of rank. When a mandarin, in travelling, lodges at 
ja temple, he causes the statues of those divinities to be displaced who are of 
inferior grade to himself. 

In all countries, there must be some penalty annexed to the lighter and more 
jcommon infringements of the law; and in filial China, it will be seen, the most 
‘suitable one is a whipping. The rod appears, from the universal practice of 
mankind, to be the natural instrument for the correction of children, and it is 
accordingly the instrument chosen by the paternal government of the Chinese 


'\to keep the Sons of Han in order. When the emperor is displeased with his 


ministers, and the offence is not grave enough to require their being sent to 
| Tartary, or condemned to stand sentry at the palace doors, he chastises them 
lwith a bamboo. The ministers keep their subordinates in mind of their duty 
by the same means; the subs transmit the whipping to those under them ; and 
so on, till all China is soundly and continuously flogged. When an English 
ambassador was incommoded by the crowd of courtiers who gathered round him 
at the palace, one of the ministers of state, catching up a bamboo, rushed out 
ainong them and put them to flight. A magistrate makes his appearance in 
‘the street. with a bundle of rods for his insignia of office, and officers go be- 
fore him to thrash the people out of his way. Ata trial, these instruments of 
punishment are placed in awful array before the bench; and sentence is exe- 
lcuted upon the spot, by the offender being laid down upon his face in open court, 


lard receiving the chastisement allotted to him. 

But the government of China is not merely patriarchal, but scholastic: the 
|people are at once children and scholars ; and in both capacities the rod would 
lseem to be their due. Some of our readers will be surprised to hear that the 
Chinese are the most universally educated people in the world except one, and 
that that one is the Japanese. In China, education is one of the chief employ- 
;ments of the state ; and the periodical examinations of the schools keep the 


\icountry in greater excitement than a general election in England. The suc- 


‘cessful students are sent to Peking, where they are feasted by the emperor in 
\person ; they rise, through various gradations, to public employment and pub- 
\lic honours ; and according to a provision of the constitution (frequently, how- 
ever, infringed,) they must necessarily form a certain proportion of the great 
officers of state. The unsuccessful students, we need hardly add, are 


whipped. 
Let us account, by way of parenthesis, for what will appear, after all this, a 


||very extraordinary circumstance—namely, that Chinese literature, although the 


most abundant, is not the best in the world. The reason is, that the clussics 
are to the students what a father is to his children, or the emperor to his peo- 
ple. No man must be so disrespectful as to surpass them. Original views 
would be laughed at as folly, or punished as impiety ; and thus Chinese litera- 
ture has continued to move in one dull circle ever since the time of Confucius. 
When the present emperor's father, surprised and indignant at the confusion 
created in the empire by Christianity, desired to see the New Testament, it was 
translated on purpose, and put into his hands. The imperial critic _ it 
attentively, and then setting it down with calm contempt, remarked that it was 
not classical ! 
But to return. In China, the women are not whipped—a distinction which 
e and humane character of the people It is true 


, is sufficient |points to the generally gentl 
not customary to publish the histories and motives of living persons, 1s sufficient |po g benan in a way which fills the house with screams for 


itted to bjects. The pic- 
to exonerate me for having omitted to treat openly on subjec The 


ture which I now paint is for posterity. The 


their poor toes are 


{ 
ef 
| 
| 
| 
; 
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Japanese contort inwards the hips of the women, 80 28 to ¢ ive the waddle| consists, speaking, men of high and physi- 
f : t i their waists t tent fatal to health,||cally much superior to their European comrades. i em the ea prin- 
\lciples are military honour, and “ fidelity to their salt ;” and although the lash 


keep them in order, it can ouly do so, we fear, by debasing their character, 
Let us hope 


In fine, the whip among the Chinese may be reckoned acongenia! instrument 


sforming them from gallant soldiers into crouching slaves. 


of punishment, to which no idea of disgrace is attached, and which appears) and tran s ho 
- t : present liberal government will not forget the Indian part of this im- 


wonderfully well calculated to achieve its object, in the preservation of peace) ithat the 
||portant question ; 


but it is lit would be desirable that the subject should be taken up with spirit by the pub- 


and order among the people. 

In Russia, the form of government has got beyond the patriarchal ; 
at present in that transition state wherein are exhibited only the coarser 
of civilisation. The people are no longer children, but serfs ; and the emperor | 
no longer a father, but a master. This is a period that is always pregnant with | 
great changes, for the king and nobles are on different sides, bidding against 
each other for the suffrages of the people. While the revolution is growing, 
however, the people are suffering. The exigence of the masters’ position ren- 
ders it impossible for them to take much care of the intellectual cultivation of] 
their inferiors. Few appeals are made but to the coarser parts of their nature. 
The whip in Russia, here called the knout, is the national instrument of punish-. 
ment as in China ; but instead of being associated with ideas of paternal care, 
as under a patriarchal government, it has a character of unredeemed brutality. 
Its lightness or severity depends not upon the law, but the functionaries—a few) 
blows of an instrument designed for temporary chastisement sufficing to destroy 
life. Women, and those off the higher ranks too, and the most delicate nur-| 
ture, are flogged as mercilessly as men; and every proprietor of land has a 
whip for his serfs as well as for his cattle. 

The Russians, it may be supposed, do not take very kindly to the whip. On 
the contrary, it is the cause of a great many of the murders that are committed) 
by the labouring upon the higher classes. Some years ago, a servant in Moscow 
having committed a fault, was flogged, and then sent to his master’s country-| 
seat with a letter. As the man trudged along the dreary road with his galled’ 
back, it may be supposed he was not entirely at peace with the world ; but there) 
was at least rest in the distance, and he was perhaps glad when the red roof of | 
the chateau appeared blazing through the trees. A portion of the contents of | 
the letter, however, directed the bearer to be flogged again on his arrival ; which’ 
was done. ‘The fellow grew absolutely sulky! He was insolent! This could | 
not be borne ; and he was despatched back again te the town with a missive | 
describing his offence—and flogged as before. Perhaps this quieted him ; per-/) 
haps he saw the uselessness of taking the thing amiss ; or perhaps there was|| 
sulkiness in his very silence—rebellion even in the sturdiness with which he bore 
his agony. It was necessary to try. He was sent back to the chateau, and | 
flogged again! and then, the experiment and the lesson being no doubt com. | 

lete, he was returned to Moscow for the last time. The man went calmly into f 
is master’s presence, delivered his despatches, and drawing from his side a | 
hatchet, usually worn by the Russian peasant, literally hewed him in pieces. | 
He then called his fellow-servants to see what he had done, and gave hinself 
up to justice. 

The Russians, notwithstanding the knout, are a very good-humoured people, | 
beariag a sort of European resemblance, physically, to the ‘Tartars, to whom the 
Chinese bear a still more striking resemblance. ‘The women, we have said, are) 
flogged ; and, what is perhaps worse, they do not join freely in the amusements. 
of the men. It is curious to see a group of men dancing gravely on the high- 
road of a village, and close by, a separate group of females, each being absorbed) 
in the feats of its own sex. As for the upper classes, they affect not to the 
Russian at all. Their language is usually French, German, or English ; they| 
pique themselves upon employing only foreign tradesmen; and they drink vast 
quantities of Champagne, instead of an excellent mousseux wine of their 
own from the Caucasus, which costs only a fourth part of the price. But 
this might be expected. They are ashamed of the uncivilized condition 
A a countrymen ; and this will never be ameliorated till the knout is abol- 

ed. 

The English are the third and last great nation in our category, and with them 
we shall be brief, for, in point of fact, the whip is only a national instrument, 
with them as regards those professions that are reckoned par excellence honour- 
able. The whip, indeed, might be supposed to be anti-national; for in some 
way or other it has fallen, almost spontaneously, into disuse among the body of 


features 


but, to insure their bestowing upon it the requisite attention, 


ic, and by our fellow labourers of the press. 


AVARICE AND ENVY. 
AN APOMOGUE OF VICTOR HUGO WRITTEN IN HIS FOURTEENTH YEAR. 
From the French. 

Av’rice and Envy with uncertain mein, 
One day together on the plain were seen ; 
They sought perhaps a knave, perhaps a feol, 
Yourself, or some one else, or me : the pair 
Were, like La Fontaine's bird, we’ve known at school, 
Bending their steps, I cannot tell you where— 
Tho’ sisters,—still no love dwelt in their hearts,— 
Silently they journeyed on, by fits and starts :— 
Av’rice with bended back, her strong box weighs 
For which so much her anxious bosom fears, 
While Envy too peers at the the chest always, 
Counting the crowns whose jingling, still she hears.— 
As on they fared, Dame Avarice never sated 
‘+ Not yet enough” she to herself repeated. 
While Envy’s squinting eyesaskance were thrown, 
Upon the gold she longed so to possess ; 
And twisting round her mo:th said with a groan 
‘* She has too much by far, for I have less.” 

Each one tho’ she ne’er confessed 

Meditated on the chest, 

When suddenly before their eyes 

The god Desire did now arise— 
Desire that gallant god, who always grants 
To longing mortals real or fancied wants. 
He tothe sisters thus with courteous air, 
« A gallant I, and you are ladies fair, 
Choose what you will, what most will give you pleasure, 
Riches or honours, fame, or any other treasure ? 
But stop ! to spare ourselves all future trouble 
To her who speaks the first, I'll gladly grant, 
Whate’er her ladyship shall please to want ; 
The second for her share shall have the double. 
Judge the dilemma of the anxious pair, 
When these conditions struck upon the ear— 
Each one in murmuring low, her rage expressed, 
** Thy crowns, thy treasures, take them with a pest! 
What are thy promises, with such a law ! 
Howe’er I choose, another shall have more.” 
Each sister hesitates, she knows not why 
She will not be the first one to reply— 
The god Desire, light, dangerous, and evil 
Swears at them both and gives them to the devil— 
When Envy, ever crue! and unkind 
At length to speak a wish, makes up her mind— 
With glance malicious Avarice she defied, 
«“ Then tear me out one eye,” the monster cried. 
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RAILWAY ROMANCE. 


One half of the romantic stories of this country are more or less connected 


the people. The military were less influenced by the spirit of the tice, partly) /with stage coach travelling ; but the railway, with its formal lines and prosaic 
because soldiers were less educated, and partly because any discontent in theiv punctuality, appears to be almost entirely given up to business. ‘This, how- 


ranks is called sedition, and punishable by the articles of war. 


The number of /ever, is unjust. 


The fact is, we are at present only in the transition state be- 


es was reduced from time to time, but no one ever thought of changing the tween the two modes of getting along, and we hardly know as yet what to make 


lash 
mode of punishment. Officers knew nothing so effective as the *‘ cat,” because} jof the new one. ‘The dikes and canals of Holland are as redolent of romance as 
nothing else was ever tried. ‘They declared that the army could not be held the loveliest dells in England, where the Dryadsmight be supposed to be peep- 
together without it, because the army had, throughout their whole time, been ing in wonder through the trees, as the stag shot along the shadowy road ; and 
held together with it. Even recently, when the death of a sufferer from the |by and by, when our ideas get time to adapt themselves to the hurry scurry of 
lash, and a simultaneous cry of indignation from the whole people, called for the the rail, adventures, we have no doubt, will be picked up at every station, and 
abolition of a mode of punishment so uncertain, indeed so casual in its severity, \denouements found at every terminus. In the meantime, the following anec- 
dote is given, not as a specnnen of the railway romantic, but merely as some- 


« and so degrading, and, as it is styled, un-English in itself, the new liberal go- | 
vernment resisted, on the plea that old officers (meaning chiefly the Duke of thing to tranquillize the minds of those who are in alarm for the very existence 


Wellington) were of opinion that it would be unsafe ‘The interference of the of romance. We freely present it as materials to any tale writer who is dis- 
pecele. however, proves clearly that the military are ro longer anisolated body, posed to make much ado about nothing :— 

ut have become a portion of themselves; and the plans that are now being The three parties principally concerned —the heroine and the two heroee— 
adopted for the spread of education among them will of themselves do away |had the same surname, which was a very common one ; and the two gentlemen 
with the whip. ‘The thirty years’ peace that has followed a twenty vears’ war, had likewise the same Christian name—call it John—and were therefore dis- 


appears as yet to have no chance of interruption, and the soldiers will)|tinguished among their intimates by soubriquets _All this, which is of no con- 
\sequence to the story, we shall merely intimate, for we would not willingly hurt 


more and more amalgamate with the people, till, by and by, what remains, 
of the “cat” will be swept away from the penal code, not as anything, anybody’s feelings. ‘The lady was Miss Deborah Jones ; more familiarly, Deb 
actually mischievous, but merely as a portion of the useless lumber of anti- Jones ; and the two gentlemen—John Jones—were known as Black Jones and 
quity. White Jones. Deborah was a little Welsh heiress, though residing with her un- 
It is curious that, almost at the very moment when the reign of the lash is cle at Liverpool; and Dark Jones was a handsome dark man of Grey’s Inn, and 
virtually brought to an end at home, it should be re-established in our Indian | White Jones a handsome fair man of the Temple, London. It will be felt that 
army. It was abolished by Lord William Bentinck, one of the most enlighten- |the young men, in the common course of things, were in love with their cousin. 
ed of the governors-general, expressly on account of its tendency to prevent||How could it be otherwise? Their fortune was all to make, while hers was 
respectable persons fons entering the service ; and since then, the average in-||ready made to their hand. It would be absurd to let it go out of the family. 
stances of insubordination have certainly not been more numerous than beforel She was, besides, a pretty enough girl in her gf with a delightful little turn- 
blue eye. Black Jones, indeed, 


—probably quite the other way. Some of these, however, occurred during or |up Welsh nose, a ripe, red cheek, and a merry 
who was of a very moderate size, thought her too little, but he determined that 


just after the unhappy Affghan war, and immediately there arose a cry from the’ 

Pt * experienced officers” (inexperienced in every other kind of restraint) for the’ jshe should wear high heeled shoes like himself ; and white Jones, who was a 

a restoration of the whip. This was listened to complacently by the commander- jremarkably desbing person, considered her somewhat vulgar ; but all that, 

ae in-chief, one of the most experienced and illustrious of them all ; and, notwith-'/he was sure, would pass away before she was a honey moon in his society. 

ill standing the remonstrances of numerous other officers, the measure was car-| Cousin Deb, in the meantime, was much puzzled between the Black and the 

| ried into effect by the late administration. '|White ; for the cause of the one was espoused by her uncle, and that of the 

| The people of England. we are afraid, feel very little interest in their Indian| other by her aunt. These two personages she could not think of oe 

fellow subjects ; and many regard as the type of the nation the effeminate and| besides her own moderate property, she had considerable expectations from 
siv°"’-.0.90d Ben salese, who hire themselves as domestic servants in Calcutta, |But how the question would terminate, or whether it would terminate at all, ehe 

| vceive the blows of the ungentlemanly portion of their masters without a |could not imagine ; for the two old people, as rich aunts and uncles usually are, 
| iat, gut the army is recruited almost exciusively in the upper provinces, and) were obstinate personifications of obstinacy. The whole house, indeed, wag 
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kept in hot water by the argument ; : : 
tion, who acted as a sort of secretary to the uncle, although the subject did not 


come legitimately into his department at all, was so much worried by everybody 
concerned, that he more than once thought of giving up his situation. He was 
at the same moment, the unwilling confidant of the aunt, the uncle, the niece, 
and the Black and White ; bullied by the first, scolded by the second, laughed 
at by the third, and written to authoritatively by almost every post by the other 
two. James was a quiet minded person, intensly sensible to his obligations to 
the whole family, as well as of the demerits of his own poverty ; and perhaps he 
was not utterly angry with any of them., except Deb who laughed most wick- 
edly at the patience with which he listened to them all. 

Matters went on in this way for we cannot tell how long. ‘The uncle became 


more crabbed and determined, the aunt more loud and shrill, the two young men | 


more zealous and impatient, Deb more anxious to be married to somebody, and 
James more sick of the whole business. At length the last mentioned indi- 
vidual received two notes, by the same post, which, as being characteristic of 
the writers, and likewise as promising to bring the affair to some conclusion, we 
copy :— 

‘ James,’ ran the one— [ will stand this no longer. I am not slow, but de- 
liberate ; I am not dull but meditative. I have now taken my resolution, and 
I will marry Deb instanter, or know why I don’t. My landlady threatens to 
Jock me out, and my bootmaker to lock me up. Besides, I have a waistcoat at 
this moment between the tailor’s fingers which would win the hand of a duchess. 
It will be ready to-morrow night ; and the next morning I am offto Liverpool 
by the first train after six. Announce the fact to the governor. Tell him lam 
stanch. Get all ready. Black Jones.’ 

The other was as follows :— 

‘ James—I have lost the rowing match ; everything goes against me ; must 
marry Deb, else all is up. Can't stir to-morrow, for the club sits. Be down 
the day after by the first train after six. Be sure to put up the bristles of the 
old lady, for the governor will fight hard. Prepare them both—also the cook— 
likewise Deb. White Jones.’ 

This looked like business. James did as he was ordered, and the whole house 
was presently in a ferment. The uncle saw that the affair could be deferred no 
longer, and he prepared accordingly for the tug of war. On the coming of her 
intended being formally announced to the young lady she inquired demurely 
whether he thought Black Jones would be in time for the earliest train’ “He 
takes so long to dress !”’ said she, witha sigh. 

“ Ifhe is not in this house,” said the uncle sternly, “ within ten minutes after 
the arrival of the first train, | wash my hands of him, and you may marry whom 
you please.” 

“And White Jones,” said Deb to her aunt in a bashful whisper ; “if he should 
meet two dogs fighting on his way to the terminus, do you think he would have 
the fortitude to pass on without seeing it out ?” 


“ T am sure of it,” remarked the old lady ; « but if he is not here as soon as 


Black Jones, dispose of your hand and my fortune as you think proper.” 

The two however, did their best to neutralize this liberal offer ; for each of the 
young men received a note by the following morning’s post, warning him of the 
critical position in which he stood. 

The lovers—who occupied the same lodgings—were at breakfast when these 
missives were delivered. 

“ You begin to have some doubt,” said White Jones with fierce contempt. 
“ You shake a little as we come at last to the scratch ;” and Black Jones, in- 


deed, looked anything but easy. His eyes avoided those of his friend, the mus- 
cles of his face twitched convulsively, and at length seizing a pen with one hand | 
and the bell with the other, he rang and wrote like lightning, and in halfa minute | 


had kicked the dirty little boy out with a letter. 

“* That is to assure them that you will be punctual for once in your life !”’ 
remarked White Jones. « [ shall not take the trouble offwriting at all, for they 
know me.” Presently a friend came in to invite him to a fishing excursion 
somewhere in Epping Forest ; and glad to fill up so sbvenaginete the little 
that remained of his bachelordom, he left the room whistling, without observing 
the knowing wink which passed between the visitor and Black Jones When 
they were gone, the latter listened till the sound of their footsteps had died away, 
and then, beginning with a prudent chuckle, he rose by degrees to a frantic 
laugh. He danced wildly about the room, poussetted with an arm- 
chair, and catching up his hat, was about to kick it along the carpet. 


Changing his mind, however, he smoothed the nap with his arm, and tried it on 


at the glass. 

“ That will do,” said he, admiringly ; « that’s the ticket! And the mag- 
nificent new waistcoat besides !_ I wonder what Deb will say to the waistcoat ! 
Upon my life, I almost wish the poor gull was to be there after all!” He had 
Pe aa good care, however, to prevent this Having accidently Jearned that an 


| glory of white muslin and blonde lace. 


and even James Jones, a dependent rela” happy traveller, as he gazed seemed to be half smothered with — and rage. 


‘But the perspiration at length dried upon his brow ; the flush on his cheek sub- 
sided into a stern paleness ; and his lip was even curled by something like a 
smile, as he took his seat im the carriage. He looked like a man who 
had adopted some desperate resolution, and who, confident in his own resources. 
and energy, set fortune at defiance. 

The great experiment was successful. The special train reached Liverpool 
in five hours ; and Black Jones, bounding out of the’carriage before it had quite 
stopped, narrowly missed being intercepted by the aunt and uncle. The con- 
sternation of these two on finding, as they supposed, that neither of their two. 
proteges had arrived by the first train, may be imagined, ‘The experiment had. 
been no secret in the comparatively small field of Liverpool. ‘The train was ea- 
gerly expected by every human being, and the news of its arrival carried at once 
to the remotest districts of the town. The only comfort the old couple had was, 
that the delinquency was not confined to one of the young men ; and they even 
hoped that they might receive some satisfactory explanation from the lovers in 
person by the next train. Leaving them, however, to pursue their way slowly 
homeward—somewhat afraid, it must be confessed, to meet the saucy eye of lit- 
tle Deb—it iz our duty to follow the strides of black Jones. 
| This gentleman never stopped till he plunged headlong into the establishment 
of the Stultz of Liverpool, and saw himself in the midst of four and twenty tai- 
lors. It was in vain for them to stand upon their dignity, and refuse to complete 
ithe work of another artist ; their customer was peremptory. [t was in vain for 
them. at length, to promise to send it home to the gentleman in half an hour at 
the very latest. Black Jones knew tailors and tailors knew him! He stood 
ever them with astern brow but a quaking heart, till the work was finished ; and 
\then, armed cap-a pie, presented himself at his uncle’s house a considerable 
‘number of minutes before his rival could possibly be in Liverpool. He was not 
permitted at once to see the incensed * governor,’ for the choice had now pass- 
ied out of that gentleman’s hands. Several hours instead of the stipulated ten 
jminutes had elapsed since the arrival of the first train, and the decision now 
rested with Deb. He was shown into an anteroom, where he could hear the 
angry voices of the uncle and aunt in the next apartment. 
| White Jones, in the meantime, arrived in safety after a comfortable journey 
of nine hours, and confident of being able to walk over the field, took his way 
deliberately to the scene of action. On entering the anteroom. he started back 
aghast at the apparition of Black Jones! Nay, the very waistcoat was there,com- 
iplete tothe last stitch, and looking as elegant and recherche as could 
well be imagined. Black Jones was admirably well dressed for a bridal, 
He was a decidedly handsome little man. The heart of White Jones sank with- 
in him. 

But White Jones was a tall martial figure of a man; the very disarrange- 
ment of his hair, and the negligence of his cloak, which hung upon one shoulder, 
looked formidable ; and as Biack Jones cast up his eyes along the person of his 
six foot cousin, he felt little in spite of the heels of his boots. 

While the rivals were glaring at each other in silence, the door of the inner 
room opened, and James appearing, modestly invited them to enter. The un. 
icle and aunt were seated in awful state, while Deb stood near them in all the 
She turned up her eye, without turn- 
ing up her head, as the cousins entered, and continued to busy herself in tear- 
‘ing an unfortunate rosebud leaf by leaf, although she must have been aware 


\|that her own fresh cheek could not have suffered by its rivalry. 


“{Sir,” said the aunt, breaking in fiercely before her better half, and address- 
‘ing her protege, « why were you not in the special train !” 
« T never heard of it. The fact is, all yesterday I was—was——” 
| Fishing,” assisted Black Jones. 
| “ And you, sir,” demanded the uncle ; “ if you were in the special train, what 
‘have you been doing these three hours !” 
| « The fact is, I thought to do alittle honor to Deb; and so I was—was——_” 
(Here White Jones pointed with his tongue to the waistcoat. and crossing his legs, 
imitated the action of sewing. Even James smiled ; but little Deb was as grave 
as a judge. 
a Vell, gentlemen,” resumed the uncle, “ I confess I have had my wishes 
and predilections—but all that is over Niece Deborah has now the disposal of 
her own hand, and of any little matters her aunt and I may have to leave behind 
us. One of you must be unfortunate ; but even if he should turn out to be the 
one I desire most to succeed, [ can no longer use any influence in his favour. 
‘Come, Deb, speak out.” Deb started 

“| will not pretend to say,” said she, glancing first admiringly at the em- 
broidered waistcoat, and then at the tall figure, « that [ have not made my elec- 
jtion. How was it possible to help it! All this fuss about a poor little hand 
|ke mine must be at an end one time or another you know ; but while itis going 
jon, the house is a perfect bedlam. My uncle and aunt have done nothing but 
scold one another; my two suitors have done nothing but dance up and down 


experimental train was to start early in the morning—the forerunner of the one, 


the railway like madmen ; and even poor James has been worried to death. 


now preparing to make the journey between London and Liverpool in | Ange te 
five Mt se instead of nine—he had secured a seat ; and in order to preclude the He has been growing thin and pale ; he bad put all his things up in a carpet- 

bag, ready to be off, not one—not even himself—knew whither ; and 


possibility of White Jones hearing anything of the matter, he had just despatch- 


it was only last night I caught him sitting alone with his face buried in his 


ed him to fish tittlebats in Epping Forest. The latter, on his part, as if warned, 
| hands——” 


by some presentiment of evil, took revenge in anticipation; for in passing through) 
Fleet St., he called at his tailor’s, and countermanded his cousin's waistcoat, by 
that time nearly finished, for two days. | 
The next morning White Jones was at the Euston terminus so long before the 
time, that the policeman, seeing a tall man wandering up and down with a dis-| 
turbed air, pulling out his watch every minute, and then turning an expectant, 
frightened look towards the gate, gave notice at the telegraph office that some. 
business might be looked for. The suspicious looking passenger, however, was. 
not ‘ wanted,’ and when at length he actually felt the train in motion, and knew, 
that black Jones was not with it, he was fain to put his head out of the window 
to drown his laugh of triumph in the noise of the wheels. In countermanding 
the waistcoat, he had merely thought to play his cousin a trick, or at least to| 
deprive him of an advantage which could hardly be supposed capable of weigh.| 
ing seriously against a figure like his, even in the inconsequential eyes of De i 
but the fact of his disappointment.having induced him to break so fateful an ap-| 
pointment, was a proof that the man was an absolute lunatic ; and independently) 
of every personal consideration, he considered it a duty incumbent upon him to, 
the heiress out of his way. 

In due time, Black Jones was himself at the terminus, with the positive cer- 
tainty of reaching Liverpool by the special train at least three hours before his|' 
rival He did not look, however, like a man in such fortunate circumstances. 
His face was flushed, his brow contracted, and he walked rapid and unsteady.’ 
He carried a brown paper parcel under his arm, which ever and anon he partial-| 
ly opened to view its contents. More than once he undid it entirely, and dis-| 


** Deb ! how can you 
“ Hush! you know you were crying. Well, what could Ido? At ten min- 


utes after the arrival of the train I was to be my own mistress ; but, in case o f 
accidents, I was married ten minutes before, and am now”—making a low curtsy 


—‘ Mrs. James Jones 
« ‘The traitor !” cried Black Jones, starting forward: “I should have dis- 


trusted that stil] water!” 
«« The hypocrite !” thundered White Jones : “I had ever a horror of mod- 


esty !” 

e Gentlemen,” said Mr. James Jones, with a kind of quiet dignity which sat 
very well upon his humility, ‘matters are not so bad as you suppose. You de- 
sired to marry Deborah, not from the affection she is so capable of inspiring, but 
from mean and mercenary motives. Now by our own pce mare we were mar- 
ried before her uncle and aunt’s promise took effect ; so you still can make love 
to them for their money.” 

What the old couple said in reply—whether the Black and White were molli- 
fied—whether the five Jones’s dined that day at the same table—all such mat- 
ters we shall leave to the doer-up of these materials. For ourselves, we are quite 


satisfied with having vindicated the Romance of Railways. 


Three married couple and their children, amounting in all to thirty-nineJwere 


present. 
“ We might say here are the thirty-nine articles,” says one. 


“Yes,” says another, “ but except ourselves there will be none to subscribe 


closed the skeleton of a superb waistcoat, trimmed with gold and silk embroide- 


ry. The edges, the button holes. the collar, all were unfinished ; and the un-|jto them.” 
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USIC. 
AFTER THE STYLE OF EASTERN RHAPSODISTS. 

BY SOLITAIRE. 
We are an enthusiast in music, and we know not whether it is because heaven 
has gifted us with an exquisite touch, a delicate sensibility, or a silken ear ; but) 
certain it is that we have felt, at the sound of harmonious strains, sensations 
akin to the sublime—dreamy voices which stole over the senses like cherub 
whispers, awakening a sou! thrill, wild as the excitement of a spirit dance by 
moonlight. Upon one occasion particularly, we remember all these delicate 
feelings called into play at the sight of a street organ, and at the sight of a nim- 
ble monkey. Who of our citizens can forget the * organ man and the monkey,” 
who, when skies were blue and leaves were green, perambulated our streets, 
now stopping before some green blinded window, and now dodging on with the 
green covered box swung by a strap, minstrel like, over his shoulder? What 
a pleasing picture he was ! and how delicately expressive and nimble his monkey! 
He appeared to lean his head up against the little animal, as if he was holding 
secret converse with it—just as Ole Bull did with his violin. There was a 
pensive innocence about the man, an angelic intelligence, and a heart appar- 
ently = child like. His life seemed in harmony with his inspirations—in. 
short, his whole being floated in a softly undulating sea of music! When he, 
turned the handle of his instrument—a/-e.o-o-u-O ! was poured forth with 
such a deepened utterance that our own heart responsively throbbed with the 
workings of this organ man. And then his monkey! The little creature's 
bounds were ethereal—it skipped into the air, as if catching at the angelic tones 
which fell like crystal drops from the tones of the instrument, as they were turn- 
ed out by the magic hand ofhis master. The 0-a-o-w-u-u-e i-e-i U! was human- 
izing in its cadences, and the de-tail of execution—particularly the monkey’s— 
as a whole, displayed a unity and grandeur unsurpassed. We could not help 
warming to the man—we burned with delight towards the monkey. When rapt 


with a lover: they only know who practice it. 


flung over the elbow of it He frequently composed, lying in bed in the 
‘morning; but when he could not sleep, and was awake whole nights, not 
lone verse could he make ; at other times his unprecedented effusions were 
‘easy, with certain impetus and cestrum, as he himself used to believe. 
‘Then, whatever the hour, he rang for his daughter to commit them to pa- 
per. He would sometimes dictate forty lines in a breath, and then reduce 
them to half that number, 

These may appear trifles; but such trifles assume a sort of greatness, 
when related of what is great. 


A FEMALE LOTHARIO. 

Appearances are often very deceitful; but never more so than when a 
‘lady assumes male attire, and in that disguise visits one of her own sex, and 
pours into her willing ear, a portion of the soft sweet strains of never-end- 
‘ing love. There are few girls who could nerve their hearts sufficiently to 
iperform such an unfeminine task; bat when one does occasionally under- 
‘take it, she leaves no means untried that she thinks will enable her to cap- 
tivate the heart of the girl whom she has selected for the experiment. 
|There is something strange and romantic about the practice of ladies mak- 
ing love to each other, for which we could never account. Whether it is 
done through mischievous playfulness, or from a mere curiosity to know 
‘the secrets of other hearts ; or whether it arises from a desire to be reveng- 
ed on the sex, by a portion of it who have never themselves been favoured 
So far as we are concerned, 
the whole is shrouded in mystery. We make the foregoing remarks by way 
of introducing a series of courting adventures which lately fell to the lot of 
a buxom young Irish girl, residing in this city. This maiden of the would 
be masculine gender, rejoices in the name of Eliza M’Cormic, and, for the 
last two or three years, she manifested such a particular regard for a gentle- 
an’s coat and pantaloons that she often promenaded the streets of Ham- 


with apparently divine inspiration, this foreign child of song (we believe he was) j)ton in tull dress,—even to a cigar and a crooked cane. Thus equipped, 
from beneath the skies of fair Italia) would stick forward his left leg, and turn-| her next object was to look out for a sweetheart ;—a business in which she 
ing the crank with a graceful wave of his hand, he would seem to be lost to ev-' seems to have been exceedingly fortunate, probably because she was better 
erything of earth—wrapt up, as it were, in the harmony of sounds his genius), acquainted with the strength of the citadel and the method of conducting a 
had created ; nes no sooner did the monkey run and pick up a picayune that a, successful attack than any of those whose dress and appearance she had as- 
melted bystander had thrown down, than the great artist would open one eye sumed.—Be that a. it may, we have been made acquainted with six of her 
to look at the amount. | pretended courtships, and all with dressmakers ! How many more she may 

The action was done, too, with the modesty of a true artiste—there was not) have been engaged in, we know not, but to three of these she ‘‘popped the 
the slightest affectation or pretence about it. No! he lived too deeply in his question” of marriage—was accepted, and one of them indulged so far in 
organ, monkey, and picayunes. 


His look and manners were those of a beautiful the pleasing dream of anticipated matrimonial bliss, that she actually pre- 
creature, trustingly and wonderingly following the guiding hand of art '!—through| pared her wedding dress. During the time thai this female Lothario was 
all the little movements of pocketing the change. Then would follow that!'carrying on her flirtations, she was living as a servant in the city, and she 
other tune his organ played. There was a heroism about the way /fi-fi-de-du-da invariably played her pranks unon such girls as were acquainted with the 
o-e-u’d ! them last turns, and the heart was convinced that a great artiste turned |families in which she lived. She assumed all manner of characters, and 
the handle. It was not with the wild northern imagination of Ole Bull, nor the, had as many names as a member of the London swell mob. Sometimes she 4 
crystal clearness, and determinativeness of outline so remarkable in Vieux was a student of medicine—sometimes a limb of the law—in one place she 
‘Temps—not for the sweetness of tone peculiar to the gifted Sivori, revelling in| was book-keeper in a dry goods store—in another a gentleman cf property, 
his restless fantasies, but it was as if a living genius breathed in the ah! of his ately from Iretand, and was exceedingly hard up tor a wife. When she 
instrument, and groaned in the oh !—squealed in the e!—it was the poetry of determined on a nocturual visit to any of the dear creatures whose hearts she 


sweet sounds, accompanied by the poetry of motion—it was symmetry, progress 
and completeness—in which the monkey appeared to move to sound, as if he 
were a part of it and couldn’t help it. 

As a proof of the astonishing effect of this obscure master of sweet sounds—| 
this travelling professor—this genius of the handle—we beg leave to close with 


a little incident ; One day, while electrifying delighted ears with his peculiar | 


grind, and while his monkey was jumping his prettiest, an untamed negro—a 
country negro—seated upon his master’s horse, which, with five more, were 
drawing after him a wagon, halted to hear the music, and see the monkey’s! 
gambols. The rude child of Africa soon became humanized—his heart melted 
—his lips parted—he gradually showed his teeth, and rolled the whites of his| 
eyes—the effect was powerful—he was undergoing a soul-enduring change. 
sently the monkey hopped out towards him, and pulled off his cap—the ne- 
gro’s head opened—sounds broke forth humanizing in character. Listen ! 

“ Dar! dar! dat jist saws dis nigger’s heel off—I is’nt got but a picay- 
une, but dar it is !—yaw—ya—heah ! 
nigger ! ya!” 

All he had he gave to the monkey and the monkey’s master! Humanizing 
process ! which so equalizes our nature! Divine artist! Beautiful! Blessings 
follow the organ man and hismonkey! Ah!! Oh! 0.—Reveille. 


HABITS OF VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Homer, it is said, had such an aversion to natural music, thet he could 
never be prevailed on to walk along the banks of a murmuring brook : ne- 
vertheless, he sang his own ballads, though not in the character of a men- 
dicant, as recorded by Zollus. 

Virgil was so fond of salt, that he seldom went without a box full in his 
pocket, which he made use of from time to time, as men of the present day 
use tobacco. 

Zoroaster, it is said, though the most profound philosopher of bis time, 
theoretically, was very easily put out of temper. He once carried his irri- 
tability so far, as to break a marble table to pieces with a hammer, because 
he chanced to stumble over it in the dark. 


Bles God, dat animal is ahead of dis}; 


had so skilfully charmed, she always went in her real character and dress, 
\a day or two previous, and, after sounding the depth of the young lady’s af- 
fection for Mr. M’Kenzie, or Fitzpatrick, or whatever wame she had as- 
sumed, she would inform her that she had been sent by this gentleman, to 
say that he would visit the object of his heart’s fondest solicitude, at a cer- 
jtain hour of a certain night. This was playing a double game. It enabled 
‘her in her real character to find out the state of the girl’s mind, and in her 
assumed one to use that information for her own advantage. 

| It has been a matter of surprise to some how she kept up the disguise so 
‘long, without being detected. But she was a shrewd observer of men and 
‘manners; and she knew from experience, that a young confiding girl is ve- 
ry slow to discover errors in the person who is dear to her heart. She sees 
'a nobleness in all his actions—a winning peculiarity in his smile, and a 
‘beauty in his beaming eye which forbids her to distrust him. It is highly 
probable that to these circumstances alone she was indebted for her success 
1p the art of deception. 

The most recent love-making adventure that this breaker of ladies’ hearts 
'was engaged in, terminated rather tragically on Sunday night last She was 
engaged as a servant, some two months ago, by a lady in the city, and, at her 
{master’s house, she became acquainted with a young girl who was occa- 
sionally employed there as a sempstress. When the acquaintance had ripen 
‘ed into something like confidence, she told the girl that a clerk in a certain 
store in town was deeply in love with her, and that he had walked several 
‘nights in front of her father’s residence, whistling a peculiar tune, in order, 
if possible, to get one glimpse of her pretty face. The bait was swallowed, 
‘To be loved so ardently, and by a clerk, too, made the young girl’s heart 
‘beat high ; and when she was informed that Mr. Crawford (the name the 
heroine had assumed) would pass her dwelling, whistling, on a certain 
night, she awaited his approach with a kind of feverish anxiety, shaded 
jwith hope. The night came, and so did Mr. Crawford, alias Miss Eliza 
|M‘Cormic, dressed in a suit of ber master’s clothes. He whistled his lit- 
‘tle tune—the door of a certain house was noiselessly opened as he passed, 
‘and the sempstress, blushing at her boldness, stood gazing on his recedim 
figure. Ina few minutes he had returned, and in a few more he commenc 
‘operations. He was in love—deeply, distractedly, and incurably. She 


Shakspeare, though one of the most gorgeous of men, was a great hig-) listened to his avowal, gave him some encouragement, and told him that she 


gler. He was often known to dispute with a shopkeeper for half an hour, 


was free from any engagement. This seemed to revive his lovelorn spirits, 


on a quarter of a penny. He gives Hotspur credit for a portion of his own) and, after making appointment for another interview, Mr. Crawford depart- 

disposition, when he makes him say, “I would cavil on the ninth part of a) ed, 

hair.” | The parties met severai times subsequently, but the young girl was not 
Peter Corneille, the greatest wit of his time, so far as concerns his, 30 green as her pseudo lover had expected. She suspected that Mr. Craw- 

works, was remarkably stupid in conversation, as was also Addison, who is, ford was an animal of the feminine gender, and she communicated her sus- 

acknowledged to have been one of the most elegant writers that ever||picions to a young man of her acquaintance, who, with a trusty companion, 


lived 

Samuel Rogers is an inveterate punster, albeit from his poetry one might 
suppose him to be the greatest writer in Christendom. He has one pecu- 
liarity that distinguishes him from all poets, past, present, and to come, i.e. 
three hundred thousand pounds. 

Young wrote his “ Night Thoughts” with a scull and a candle in it before! 
him. His own scull was luckily in the room, or very little aid would have 
been yielded by the other. 

Dryden, it is said, was always cupped and physicked previous toa grand 
effort at tragedy. 4 

Bembo had a desk of forty divisions, through which his sonnets passed 
in succession, before they were published. 


Milton used to sit leaning back obliquely in an easy chair, with his legs| 


was ready to pounce upon the unfortunate lover the next time he would 
make his appearance.—Last Sunday night gave the desired opportunity— 
Mr. Crawford was seized, but, like a genuine Irishman, he up with his fist 
and knocked down one of the intruders. When the scuffle was ended, Mr. 
‘Crawford 
** Stood confess’d 
A maid in all her charms ” 

She was taken to the Police Office, and locked up during the remainder 
of the night. On Monday evening, as no person had appeared against her, 
she was liberated, and resumed temale attire. We hope that the shame and 
mortification of a public exposa! will have a salutary effect upon her future 
conduct. Miss M’Cormic is said to be the same person who figured off, for 
three weeks, in the neighborhood of Galt, a short time since, under the dis- 

ise of a sick tailor. Hamilton Spectator. 
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1847. 
WHY DO I LOVE THEE’ 
BY W. R. 

*Tis not because thou art so fair, 

So beautiful untu the sight ; 
“Tis not because thy silken hair 

Curis o’er a neck of spotless white ; 
Tis not because thy speaking eye 


Claims kindred with the deep blue sky, 
Alone I love thee ! 


No !—'tis because around thee gleams 
The light of innocence and truth, 
Adorning with its radiant beams 
And soft reflex the charms of youth : 
Becaase thine ev’ry word and thought 
With thy soul's is fraught, 
Therefore I love thee ! 


MY COTTAGE ON THE GREEN. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I. 
How sweet it is when years have flown 
In wild adventure’s reckless chase, 
To call some blissful spot our own, 
To find, at last, some resting-place ; 
The world for me hath not a care ; 
I leave each gay and brilliant scene, 
Content with one kind heart to share, 
My own dear cottage on the green. 
II. 
The memories of the past still keep 
Embalm’d the scenes of alien skies, 
And in the dreams that haunt my sleep, 
Bright forms of other lands arise ; 
But one bright smile on Rosa’s brow, 
The sun that lights my rustic scene, 
Can make me deem a palace now, 
My own dear cottage on the green ! 
‘The world for me had many a lure 
To tempt me in its gay career, 
But wealth nor fame could ne‘er secure 
The peace of mind that waits me here ; 
From worldly cares | dwell aloof, 
My days at peace, my nights serene, 
Contented with my humble roof, 
My own dear cottage on the green. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 
EXTRAORDINARY TABLEAUX AT PARIS. 


‘same time the same fluid is travelling through two derived ciseuits, and convey- 
‘ing the same information through Bristol on the one side, and Cambridge and 
| York on the other. 3d. The greater rapidity of motion. Gold leaf being al- 
— without weight, and consequently without momentum— immediately after 
| the signal is made, the leaf drops dead down without oscillation or swinging, 
which always take place more or less in the needles. 4th. By a slight change 
in the construction of the keys or handles which serve as commutators, double 
| or even treble the number of signals may be made with each slip of gold leaf to 
| what can be made with the needles. With a needle, in consequence of its os- 
| cillation, only one power of electricity can be employed; whereas, with the gold 
| 


leaf, two or three different powers may be employed, deflecting the gold leaf to 
\\a less or greater extent, and consequently multiplying in a corresponding ratio, 
_ the number of different signals given. 5th. The portability. One of the gold 
| leaf apparatus may be carried about in the pocket, and applied to use for any 
| temporary purpose at any point of the country in the course of a minute or 
two. 6th. In consequence of the cheap and simple nature of the apparatus, a 
large reserve may be always kept ready for use at each station, so that if one 
lapparatus be damaged by lightning or other cause, another may be substituted 
for it ina few seconds. 7th. The less resistance offered to the passage of the 
electric fluid. Every one of the coils in use at present offers a resistance equi- 
‘valent to about six miles of wire; whereas, the new instrument is equal to not 
ymore than a few hundred yards. Thus, on the new plan, the same message or 
information may be conveyed through almost any number of stations through- 
out the country, without making any perceptible difference inghe power of the 
battery required. This facility of multiplying telegraphic stations may, under 
many circumstances, be of very great importance. Having these advantages, 
it must soon entirely supercede the old needle telegraph, and will pre be 
for the present the form of telegraph used throughout the world, till it is, in its 
‘turn, superceded by some new invention. Now that the form of telegraph is 
reduced to such simplicity, it will probably be used for communication, not only 
‘to great distances, but between different parts of the same public buildings, &c 
INFLUENCE OF FINE ART ON MANUFACTURES. 
From the Birmingham Journal. 

« We are not aware that we could exaggerate the importance that should 
attach, in the eyes of a community like that of Birmingham, to the progress of 
the Fine Arts in England. We fear we could hardly underrate the importance 
that actually is attached to it by the bulk of those for whose special benefit it 
was established. Undoubtedly its healthy influence is substantially apparent to 
those who take pains to trace its slow but accelerating advancement in the 
works of the higher class of our mechanics and artificers; but the public, 
properly so called, may be said to be uttely unconscious of this influence—appa- 
rently incredulous of the possibility of calling it into being, or insensible to its 
value even if it could be created. ‘This is a state of things whose removal 
_ should earnestly challenge the efforts of all amongst us, who, by precept or ex- 
/ample, can sway the conduct of equals or dependents; for the continuance of 
_ such feeling for any length of time must be fatal to that supremacy over foreign- 
ers, on which alone our reputation, as the head depot for the world’s wants in 
| certain descriptions of elegancies and couveniences, depends. Our facilities for 
| procuring the material at the lowest cost; the advantages derivative from the 
, employment of vast capital, and the concentration of gigantic means; the pre- 
eminence secured by long-practiced experience and enterprise;—all these can- 


We pass to tableaux such as those with which the Cirque Olympique has, not save us from a destructive competition in the foreign market, unless we 


— us for the last few days. Your friends of the Hall of Rome, of whom 
spoke a short time ago, are thrown in the shade, and deep shade, by the Kel- 
lers, a family just imported from Germany. ‘These good Germans take every 


| learn to combine with the neatness and solidity characteristic of English work- 
|\manship, that beauty of design which Continental artists so rarely fail to im- 
| part to anything they touch. 


thing in serious part ; and once quieted, by the feeling of the plastic art, as ‘* We reproach foreigners for their plagiarism of English machinery, but our 


they term it, on the score of the indecency of their exhibitions, they have di-| reprisals on their designs in the Arts a thousand-fold cancel their obligations te 
vested themselves of all shame and every piece of garment. The police, who us; and the intellectual inferiority and degradation our spoliation bespeaks, are 
had shewn some scruples in ordering the Professor Turnour (the English exhib- aggravated by the infrequency and feebleness of our attempts to improve on 
itor) to place some little veiling between his actors and the public eye, has doubt- the original. There are numerous obvious reasons why foreigners should adopt 
less been also seized with a fine fit of enthusiasm for the nude, the innocence of|' English models in machinery; but there is no satisfactory reason why grace and 
the plastic art, and the right which every handsome man and every handsome’ fancy, the prevalence of a classical taste, and an appreciation of the appropriate 
woman possesses of exhibiting themselves for money in pretty nearly the same, and the beautiful, should be almost invariably present in the vases, candelabra, 

redicament, as to habiliment, as our common forefather and mother in Milton's and jewellery of the foreigner, and rarely in those of the home manufacturer. 

aradise. ‘The result is, that we have before our eyes statues both endowed There is no reason why the bronzes, medals, and relievi of Berlin, for instance, 
with life and colour, divested of that complete immobility, that cold death-like should exhibit an intimate familiarity with the principles of anatomy and draw- 
pallor, which check thought and desire before the masterpieces of statuary. ing, of which we find comparatively so little evidence in those of Birmingham. 
And the effect is so different, that when Miss Wilhelmine Keller appears to us ‘The outrages in the way of design which we perpetrate here are rapidly ceasing 
under the appellation of « Ariadne deserted,” with a belt of leaves for all appa | to be endured on the Continent, whose markets are in the same ratio closing 
rent dress—the rest is a silken vestment, as fine and as close-fitting as could against us. Indeed, as the importations from France and Germany increase, 
be desired ; when, as | said,she appears resting on the tiger, the companion of the home customer becomes intolerant of our monstrosities, and the cry about 
Bacchus, a shock—an electrical murmur ran through the whole theatre. Now,| the preference for foreign productions is discovered to be founded in the utter 
there was no mistaking this ; admiration alone did not produce such an universal) inability of the English handicraftsman to compete with the foreign artist in those 
movement. The Venus of Medici, or even the Antinous, would not raise any essentials which must ever find favour where a cultivated mind and a disciplined 

ing of the kind. Jn this instance it was stupor, public delicacy offended, a) eye are appealed to. 

manifestation of revolted instinct at this bold and violent innovation. If any), ‘It may not be irrelevant to these remarks to observe, that the question we 
thing could add to the impropriety of such a spectacle, it was to see mytholo- have mooted demands considerations on stil! broader grounds than its mere com- 
gical and erotical subjects mingled with reminiscences of the Bible and sacred) mercial bearings. Excellence of design in her manufactures preserved to Greece 
histories. In England, I feel assured, this profaning amalgamation would not \for twelve centuries her intellectual and political, as well as trading, priority 
be tolerated at all; and if the deserted Ariadne, or one of the three Graces,| over all the nations of the earth—the monopoly of the mind, the wealth and the 
who just now exhibited the most voluptuous poses, returned under the costume) |puissance of the world. Her designs are typical of her thoughts—symbolical 
of Eve or Mary Magdalen, most probably the public would render summary) of that strong-plumed imagination which winged her flight over the wreck of the 
and ample justice. Here we are so thoroughly used to depend upon police|'eldest empires—over the ruin of dynasties, whose grigin was coeval with the 
regulations for the censure of plays, and the propriety of the spectacles offered) jearliest records of human motive and human action. Her civie independence 


to public gaze, that if they authorised, as in "94 and 95, the public celebra-|| 
tion of the ceremonies of the theo-philanthropic worship, we should not fee) 
scandalised at the sight.—Lit. Gaz. 


HIGHTON’S ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


An improvement in Electric Telegraphs has lately been patented by Mr.|/ 


Highton, of Rugby, and purchased by the Electric Tele ph Company, (the 
present proprie:ors of Cooke and Wheatstone’s is likely to 
ve of considerable importance in telegraphic communication. The improve- 


ment consists mainly in the substitution of a slip of metalic leaf, with a mag-|| 


net placed near it, for the old coil of wire and magnetic needles. The advan- 

gained by thischange are many and great:—Ist. Its cheapness. A couple 
of coils and needles, &c, such as are at present used, cost 20/.; whereas, the 
corresponding apparatus, on the new plan, does not cost more than 20s.—a dif- 
ference of 1,900 per cent. 2d. In delicacy. With the new apparatus, a bat- 
_ of a single cell will work through 100 miles of wire. This gives many 
collateral advantages. For in~* ance it may be employed with great advantage 
i ived circuits. T> 4 the same 
in deriv _ail8, dividing the current in two or more parts, 


remained intact, while the designs of her artists, who were but instruments of 
her manufacturers, remained unapproachable ; and when she ceased to be om- 
nipotent in design—when her artists became Brummagemized—she forfeited 
her political freedom, and became meanly abject where she had been proudly 
dictatorial. ‘Three centuries before Christ, we find bodies existing in Greece 
identical with those confederations in our own day, for the securing of a certain 
remuneration for a certain amount and quality of workmanship; and excellence 
of design was the great lever to raise wages. In the fifth and sixth centuries 
the Turks excelled al! nations in design, and hence their superiority over all na- 
‘tions, even in war. This, we are aware, is not the general opinion, but it is true 
nevertheless, and, if gainsayed, we can readily demonstrate its correctness from 
the latest investigations of competent authorities. 

“ We might readily pursue this branch of the subject to an almost illimitable 
extent, and no incurious or uninteresting inquiry would it prove. But it is 
enough for the nt to observe, in conclusion, a fact established by the evi. 
idence of all history, that the stability of our manufactures depends mainly, if 
not solely, on the beauty, and propriety of the design in their formation. Com- 
petitors meet us at every turn, and will eventually and speedily drive us out of 
the field unless we can keep pace with them in matters of taste.” 


_ trap’ mitted direct from Liverpool to London, while at the very 
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Those Sermons ainozes we, ministers don’t write better sermons) | 
—I am sick of the dull, prosy affairs,’ said a lady in the presence of a par- 
son. 

‘ But it is no easy matter, my good woman, to write good sermons,’ sug- 
gested the minister. : 

‘Yes,’ rejoined the lady, ‘ but you are so leng about it, [ could write one 
in half the time, if I only had the text.’ 

‘Oh if a text is all you want,’ said the parson, ‘I will furnish that. Take 
this one from Solomon—*‘ It is better to dwell in a corner of a housetop,, 
than with a bawling woman ina wide house.’ 

‘Do you mean me, sir? inquired the lady quickly. 

‘Oh, my good woman,’ was the grave response, ‘you will never make a 
good sermonizer ; you are too soon in your application.’ 


A Gem.—We never read the following without feeling 20 per cent. 
improved by it :— 

Two neighbours met; one of them exceedingly rich, the other in mode- 
rate circumstances. The latter began to congratulate the former on his 
great possessions ; and the happiness he must enjoy, and ended it with con- 
trasting it with his own condition. 

“ My friend,” said the rich man, “ will you allow me to ask one ques- 
tion ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

** Would you be willing to take my property and take my whole care 
of it, for em and clothing?” 

No, indeed.” 

“* Well, that’s all I get.” : 

Ten Guineas Worth of Advice.—The following anecdote is told of 


her b and she will undoubtedly be received on a good footing. for she will put 


er best foot forward, and doubtless secure a handsome /eg-acy. 
Boston Times. 


“KIT CARSON.” 
THE ROB ROY OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
BY D, L. BROWN. 


In a late number of the Cincinnati Chronicle we find the following interest- 
ing account of * Kit Carson,” long famed as a “ scout” and hardy pioneer of 
the Far West : 

In perusing the journal of Lieut. Fremont, I was much struck with some 
anecdotes relative to Carson and Gody. two members of the brave-hearted lit- 
tle band, which accompanied that admirable officer on his difficult and danger- 
ous enterprise. 

Both these men! was well acquainted with, and have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that two more daring and resolute spirits were never furnished to the w 

in the annals of restless adventure. Carson was particularly well known to 
me, having been in the same mess for twelve months, during which time we 
went through many scenes of a dangerous and romantic character. One in- 
cident out of many, that struck me forcibly at the time of its occurrence, I 
shall here relate. 

We had started on what is called the « fall hunt,” and was passing through 
the most dangerous trapping ground in the mountains—the centre of the Black- 
feet country—when the party came suddenly and rather unexpectedly upon a 
fresh sign of Indians. This * sign,” as the foot-prints or any other unmistake- 
able evidence of the savages is termed by the mountain men, was in the shape 
of a large new *« lodge” or tent, which suddenly met our eyes in a clump of 


Henry Fielding : 


The son of one Boaz de Paba, a celebrated Jew, was on the point of mar- 
rying a young Christian lady ; his father made no objection to the intended 
wife’s religion, but was greatly dissatisfied with the match on account of 
her small fortune, in consequence of which he refused his consent. The 
son, who was most desperaicly in love, threatened the father that he would 
marry her without his consent; and the father. in his turn, threatened that | 
he would not give him a shilling. The young Jew answered that he would] 
force him to do it; and that, if he refused dividing his substance with him, | 
he would get himself baptised to enjoy the benefit of the English law, which 
(then) assigned to a Jew child becoming Christian the halt of his father’s 

roperty. Boaz, confounded at this answer, went to consult Fielding, to 
te if such a law really existed. Fielding told him that it certainly did 
exist, and was in full force ; but added, if he would give him ten guineas 
he would put him in a way of frustrating his son’s hopes, so that he should 
not be able to get a farthing. Boazinstantly told down the ten guineas. 
Fielding, having pocketed the money, told him his only remedy was to 
“* turn Christian himself !” 


Footmen’s Calves.—It may perhaps be not generally known to all our 
country readers that one of the greatest essentials with regard to the recom- 
mendation of a London footman is not only his height, but the size and form 
of his legs—veal being at a high price in the ‘* lackey market” of the me- 
tropolis. A friend of the author’s, who once lived in one of the leading 
squares at the ** west end,” had occasion to hire a new footman. The man 
arrived, but for the first two or three days was absent from his post at the 
hour of bis master’s dinner. Upon inquiry being made of the butler why 
the new footman did not make his appearance, the excuse given was, that 
“‘the man’s calves had not yet come home.” ‘* What!” said the aston- 
ished master—** what do you mean?” ‘“‘ Why, sir,” replied the major-domo, 
**the man’s legs are not quite so well-formed and large as is consistent with 
his calling, and he has been obliged to have recourse to those artificial 
means which are resorted to by great numbers of the fashionable footmen 
of London—namely, to order a pair of * sham calves ;’ and I am sorry to say 
that the man who makes them has disappointed him, from the vast quan- 
tity which he has had orders for at this season of the year. However, he 


will be ready to appear by dinner-time to-morrow.” 
New Sporting Magazine 


This singular fact of an animal being impressed with a work of art as 
with the reality of nature, may be confirmed by an anecdote related to us 
by Mr. Jesse, of a dog who had been used to be taken up in his mistress’s 
lap, Lady Kneller, scraching a full-length portrait of her by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, standing on the floor, as if soliciting the usual indulgence; and 
the same gentleman has mentioned to us a still more extraordinary fact of 
a dog of Edwards the trainer, who was extremely attached to a race-horse 
of Lord Jersey’s at Newmarket. The horse was sent to Russia, but a pic 
ture of it was taken before it went, and to the picture of the horse the 
faithtul and affectionate animal attached itself.— Gentleman’s Magazine. 


The Kind Wish.—The late Lord Guildford, during the latter years of his 
life, was subject to severe attacks of the gout. Having reason to believe 
the complaint was coming on, he desired his servant to get his large shoes. 
The man looked in all the usual places for them, but without success, and 
therefore concluded they were stolen, and began cursing the thief. **Pooh,” 
said his lordship, seemingly very gravely, though at the same time agitat- 
ed with pain. “show can you be so ill-natured, John? No, all the harm J 
wish the poor rogue is, that my shoes may fit him.” 


Some discussion is afloat reepecting the Nelson “ sword,” ** coat,” “ waist- 
coat,” and “ breeches”—but we cannot suppose the public will take much in- 
terest in it, seeing that the alleged articles, with ** stockings” and “ pumps” 
(all genuine, of course,) to boot, are to be had in quantities such as would as- 
tonish greatly the “ bravest of the brave.” 


Mademoiselle Dimier.—This nice little lady was in luck when she linked her 
fortunes to Augusta and came over to Yankee land. The Editor of the «* Cour- 
rier-des-Etats Unis” says: ‘* Some time ago we received a letter from one off 
our subscribers in Louisiana, who bears the same name as Mlle. Dimier, and 
who, on learning the arrival of this young artist in the United States, imagined 
that she must be the daughter of a brother from whom he had not heard for fif- 
teen years. We transmitted the letter of her supposed uncle to Mlle. Dimier, 
who was in Baltimore with Madame — | and the supposition of this wor- 
thy relative was found to be correct. Mlle. Dimier is really his niece, and she 
has no other wish than to throw herself in her uncle’s arms, while he, on his 
part, is burning to press her to his heart. He is a gentleman in very easy cir- 
cumstances, and of most honorable character.” Phos it will be seen that if] 
Augusta has her grand pas Dimier has her uncles. We presume the young 
lady has already ¢aken steps to secure a communication with her a re- 
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willows on the Madison Fork of the Missouri. We looked at this with some 
little awe, every moment expecting to have poured upon usa volley from the 
\Indians that we had no doubt were in ambush somewhere in the vicinity. No- 
‘thing of the kind, however, took place. We proceeded about six miles, when 
‘convincing proof of the proximity became obvious. This was in the form of 
ja dog, of a breed peculiar to this country, much resembling a wolf, and being, 
iI have no doubt, this latter animal reclaimed from a state of nature, which join- 
ed our camp, having a bundle of dried meat and moccasins tied on his back. 
|We immediately threw ourselves into a vast circular pile of rocks, which hap- 
pened fortunately to be close at hand, and which, in case of attack, presented 
an admirable position of defence. Several of our men now pushed forward for 
the purpose of reconnoitering the country on our front. Among these was Chris- 
| to her or “ Kit” Carson. 
| From pinnacles of these rocks we could command an extensive range of coun- 
try, and with the aid of a glass belonging to Mr. James Bridges, our leader, 
‘we could see distinctly the proceedings of our men, as they wended their way 
ithrough the level prairie, which stretched along in unbroken smoothness to the 
distance of at least fifteen miles in our front. We could see them half at the 
distance of some five miles, on the summit of a bluff overhanging the river to 
ithe height of above two hundred feet. Shortly after, we distinctly saw the 
jsmoke issue from their guns, but were at too great a distance to hear the report. 
In the space of a few minutes from the discharge we could perceive our men 
jto mount their horses, and start in full speed in adirection towards us. A large 
body of mounted Indians were now seen in close pursuit of the little 4 
ae 4, party 
‘This was an exciting and anxious moment te all of us incamp. We watched 
with intense anxiety the progress of the furious chase. Several times we gave 
them up for lost, as the savages were seen to overtake them, and both parties 
to become mingled, an occasional shot flashing out from the canopy of smoke 
and dust in which both parties were enveloped. As they neared us, however, 
our men were perceived to be ahead of their savage foe, who followed at full 
jspeed, close in their rear. As our mencame up, and took refuge within rifle- 
range of our huge battiement of rocks, we poured upon the pursuing Blackfeet 
a hail-storm of bullets knocking up the dust in all directions around them, 
and having the effect of making them suddenly sheer off in another direction. 
In the course of half an hour the prairie around us was alive with savages, 
shouting and yelling asif possessed with demons. After careering about for 
the purpose, apparently, of showing off their horsemanship, they threw them- 
selves into a range of rocks contiguous to those we were in possession of, and 
opened a brisk fire upon our party. ‘This we returned with interest, but neith- 
er appeared to do much execution, as both parties fired from under cover, in 
true Indian fashion. This mode of fighting was kept up for about two hours, 
when some of our hunters, getting tired of a mode of fighting so resultless and 
inconclusive, determined to bring matters toan issue. Accordingly, fifteen of 
our bravest and best men issued from the rocks and succeeded in reaching a 
point unharmed, within twenty-five or thirty yards of the long range of rocks 
occupied by the savages. Among this “ forlorn hope” were two Indians of the 
[roqueis tribe, who were especially anxious to come to close quarters with our 
jassailants, and both of whom were free trappers belonging to our camp. One 
of these men was of gigantic proportions, great strength, and unwavering cour- 
age. He had stripped himself perfectly naked, as is customary with Todiane 
when going into action, with the exception—which was a small one—of his 
«« breech cloth,” his face dyed to a blood red hue with vermillion paint, present- 
ing a very striking picture of an Indian warrior in his battle array. 
ith no very definite intention on my part, I found myself a member of this 

little band, determined to have a dash at the Blackfeet, if such should turn out 
to be the object in view. The stopping place we had selected was in a deep 
ravine or hollow, running past, at right angles, the masses of lines of rocks in 
lwhich the savages had taken their position. 
It may be as well to remark here. that all the principal tribes of Indians in 
the Western wilderness are in pussession of fusils or long single-barrelled guns, 
which throw balls with considerable precision, and to a much greater distance 
than a rifle. These they procure from the American and Hudeon Bay Com- 
ing posts in exchange for their peltries. ‘They are only used by the 
savages in fighting their enemies, their bows and arrows serving to kill buffa- 
loes and other game. ; 

After we had remained a short time, sheltered fromthe shot of the Black 
feet by the brow of the ravine, it was proposed by Pierre—the Iroquois Indian 
already described—to charge the enemy in his strong-hold. ‘This was unani- 
mously agreed to ; and as we raised the brow of the hill. and became apparent to 
the savages, we were greeted by a storm of balls, which fortunately left us all 
uninju At this moment, the Iroquois thundered out, « let us char, boys ! 
their guns are empty.” Never was a command of Napoleon himeelf’ obeyed 
with a more joyful alacrity ; for we were burning to be avenged upon these 
cruel and treacherous savages for the many cowardly and remorseless murders 
they had perpetrated upon lonely and unoffending trappers. We dashed in 
upon them at full , clearing the distance between the brow of the ravine 
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and the rocks in a few seconds of time, thus taking them completely by sur- (Governor Angel Trias, dated 20th of November, in which he announces that on 
prise, and leaving them hardly an instant of time for concert of action or delib- ‘the day previous a body of 480 troops, part infantry and part cavalry, with four 
eration. Now the rifle, in the hands of our excited and determined hunters, light pieces of artillery. left Chihuahua for El Paso del Norte, under the com- 
did its deadly office. In the space of afew minutes, nine Blackfeet were jmand of Lieut. Col. Culty, with provisions &c. for one month. These forces 
killed out-right, and many more mortally wounded, who were borne away in were to join at El Taso 600 men, previously raised, and the whole were to pro- 

Our men retaliated! upon the Indians their own, ceed and make an attempt to surprise Gen Kearney, who was seen with a small 


the arms of their companions. 
barbarities, by scalping every one that had fallen. ‘The savages, who were now force at Cocre, nearly two hundred miles north of that point. All classes of the 
driven completely out of the rocks, fled with the greatest precipitation. | citizens took part in celebrating the departure of these troops. 


In the sudden panic with which they were seized, they came very near leav-|| Neither the Vera Cruz nor the Tampico papers make any allusion to Santa 


ing one of their women, who had come along, it is probable, for the purpose) Anna's intended attack upon Gen. Worth. A letter in the Picayune dated 


of holding her husband's or lover’s horse during the engagement ; and who | Dec. 28d, speaks in very positive terms of the action of Congress as follows : 


was on the point of being made a prisoner by our men, when a fine looking In- Tampico, December 23, 1846. 
dian, mounted upon a superb black horse, dashed up to the place where she | The following information is contained in a letter to a commercial house here, 
stood, when, not having had time to mount behind him, she grasped the ani- and is dated Mexico, the 16th inst. 
mal by the tail; and he, giving it the whip. she was dragged, or rather flew | The substance of it is, that the Mexican Congress have decided that the war 
behind him for some two hundred yards at full speed, without relaxing her ‘shall not cease, nor will they receive commissioners to treat for peace until every 
hold. Our men, in admiration of this heroic exploit, ceased firing upon the re- hostile foot has left the soil of Mexico, and every ship that lines the coast is 
treating foe, fearful of wound ing the Indian maiden and her gallant rescuer. _|withdrawn. They have further resolved that they will accept of no foreign in- 
I ial dhanet omitted to mention that among the brave little band which made  |tervention whatever, to bring about a peace. 
this attack, was a gentleman named Newell, a native of Cincinnati, who highly | [he letter further states that the $500,000 loan guarantied by the clergy is 
distinguished himself in the encounter. During the affair, I was assailed by 4) exhausted, and no new loan is yet authorized, nor does the writer know where 
powerful savage, out behind fired, it is to come from. 
jercing my cap, inflictmg as wound upon my head. As I returned his : : : 
Fre, ny dinchen ed the same my own ; and turn-!|;; We Gnd litle concerning the reported advense in 
tion to what was published yesterday. The Picayune says :-— 
ing round, I discovered my friend Newell, who had fired his piece with fatal Th 
precision. The Indian jumped into the air several feet, and fell on his face, G w, was comes that Santa Anna had thrown a body of 17,000 men between 
ierced by two balls. Both of our shots had taken effect. Newell scalped the||Ge" Worth and Gen. Taylor, to prevent a junction of the American forces. 
lackfeet as dexterously and as neatly, as if he had been accustomed to it all This report was not credited, nor does it seem probable that it is true, as the 
his life, having first stabbed him several times with his hunting knife to make||"U" Tad to Monterey passes through Saltillo. There is a circuitous mountain 
sure of life being extinct. shall not attempt to justify this action, thinking as road, which avoids Saltillo, but it is not favorable to the march of an army, and 
I do, with Cooper's Deerslayer, that Indians and white men ought each to aet |'* impracticable for ordnance. ’ ; 
according to his gifts ; and I donot think it a white man’s gift to scalp, but can = was the impression of gentlemen who came passengers in the Edith, and 
only state in extenuation, that circumstances of the kind when they do occur— with whom we have conversed, that a battle was fought about the 25th ult. It 
which is but seldom—are in some measure paliiated by the perfidiousness and||“* thought, however, that Gen Taylor had reached Saltillo before that time, 
unrelenting cruelty of these savages. The following circumstance was related, Gen. Quaman's; Gen. ent Gon. Wesl's com- 
by Carson, after the fight. mands. It was likewise hoped that the troops from Camargo would also arrive 
After leaving the main body of the hunters, as was related in the beginning of at Saltillo in good season. If these expectations were realized, Gen. Taylor 
his sketch, he and his companions rode about five er six miles alon ra side of ve sore oe thousand men to oppose to Santa Anna. Our informants think 
Madison river, and after ascending a high bluff, on looking below, they sudden- |>*""* oo $ army was overrated ; but no positive knowledge was had of his ex- 
ly discovered a large quantity of Blackfeet, who were just in the act of raising e~® the f llowi ; ' a ae 
camp The men and women of the savages were scattered about, some on nite — ee owing letter, published in the same paper of the 5th, is cited as 
horseback, some packing up all their little moveable property, and all ir a state [©OM'"™"S the previous accounts. It seems indeed decisive :— 
of unsuspecting security, unconscious of the presence of a foe. Carson, in whose) f Camarcoo, Mexico, Dec. 19—12 at night. 
breast burned a deep and unextinguished hatred of this tribe, called out foreach)! By an express last night from Gen, Worth, which atrived at half past one 
of the party to select a man, pointing at the same time to the Indian he had chosen |® clock, we learn that Santa Anna is advancing upon Saltillo and Monterey, as 
as a victim, who was the chief of the band. Taking deliberate aim, they fired) |!8 Said, with 30,000 men ; and all the available forces from this place and vicin- 
and killed four of the savages.’ The panic among the Blackfeet was tremendous. |ity is ordered up to these points with the least possible delay. At the same time 
They were stricken as if by a bolt from heaven. The screaming of the women 4 Tequisition has been received for a large supply of ammunition, to be forward- 
and children, the yells of the savages, the howling of dogs and the confusion that ed immediately. The express from Saltillo arrived at Monterey on the evening 
of the day Gen. Taylor left that place for Monte Morales. on his way to Victoria. 


ensued, were described by Carson as frightful in the extreme. They very soon, ' 

however, discovered the paucity of the force that had the temerity to attack! |He had probably made thirty miles from Monterey with his army intended for 

them in the very midst of their women and children ; and maddened with rage, ||‘he occupation of Victoria, but this intelligence will no doubt cause a counter 

and burning with an eager desire of vengeance, they dashed upon Carson and |™0vement to sustain Monterey and Saltillo. 

his companions, who only saved themselves by the fleetness of their horses and| | do not speak certain, but think that General Taylor can meet Santa Anna 

their close proximity to our encampment. with 6,000, and not more, as a portion of his force, under Generals Patter- 
This is a very imperfect sketch of one of the many adventures which have |S”, and Pillow, has been withdrawn from here to hold Tampico. I know 

come under the personal observation of the writer ; and which, from their daring |Rothing of the defences at Saltillo, but Worth is there, and what any man can 


and romantic character, have procured for Christopher Carson the well known) 40 he can and will. — 
nom de guerre of * The Rob Roy of the Rocky Mountains.” It strikes me that if Santa Anna has the force which is reported, that it would 


inot be policy to bring on a decisive action now at Monterey, but by surround- 
FROM THE SEAT OF WAR ing the place, — supplies and communications, and detaching a portio” 
me his force to attack the depots and connecting links with the Gulf—wh 
__ We have received New Orleans papers to the 5th instant inclusive, contain-|/ myst be left weak by the duking off supports for Shenteoey and Saltillio- = 
ing full details of the important and stirring intelligence from the Army. The||.uch would be the best chances for success. This depot, for instaner whi : 
ge es received files of Mexican papers to the 17th of December by the U.||i, the one from which Gen. Taylor's army draws ite supplies, is w’ F. . _ 
S. - ate a mj Pye hey contain, however, comparatively little fences, and I am told is to be left with one company of artillery, ¢ -ithout de- 
gun boat Union was wrecked on the reef near of dragoons (not mounted) and one regiment of Indiana volunter 
ra Cruz with aid for the Sinews of war” enough here to make “the game worth cand le.” 
midshipman Rogers was treated as a prisoner of war and not as aspy. The Lae _— pe _ Gen. Wool had not yet formed a junctior with Gen, Worth ; 
papers neither confirm nor contradict the previous reports concerning the ac-||; te wd whether he woul? able to form one, 
tion of the Mexican Congress. That body met on the 5th, and its doings are he, pay mg & of the enemy placing *’ ,emselves in a position 
reported down to the 11th. In the Chamber of Deputies, the Committee on fi Pan th am not advised of the ote Gen. Wool’s column 
i e from Parras, erefore can give nO OP’ nion as to the accuracy of 


a new Constitution is composed of Rejon, Gomes Farias and Otero :—that on)! ) reasoning ; but one thing i ; 
~ this reasoning ; ing is certam— 
Foreign relations, of Rejon, Ceballos and Otero. On the 8th the Treasury re- events, and I’ think by the next arrival 1 sh alle * re on the eve of important 


rt was read with two resolutions, the first for declaring the Constitution of/|"~". y . sronicle to tters of stir- 
824 in force, with such amendments as Congress should see fit to make ; and ring interest. We will see what we will see. 3 Yours truly, &c. 
the second proposition for the appointment of a committee which should em- , (From the N. O. By’ iletin, 4th.) 
body the principles entertained by the Congress, and which will be the foun-|| _We believe that an unnecessary anxiety jg at present felt as to the position 


dation of its action in the present war. Senor Tamanz, late Secretary of the||°f the advanced corps of the army uade -Gen, : : 
Treasury, demands an investigation into his management of that department,||of the United nas 
from the Grand Jury. vious rumors of the advance o 4 

The following propositions have been submitted : Saltillo; but still these are but raw 

‘Vhat all the officers appointed by the General Government since the 4th o thentic advices as to his actual © ovements or intentions. General er pel 
August, of whatever class, should be subjected to the approval of Congress,)/W@S luis duty to do, in order t,o be pre to meet any contingenc of the 
and those who should not receive the same should not be entitled to their pay kind, had acted on these rame,rs, and —— information by express A Mon. 
hereafter. ‘That whatever person or community should, by act or deed, direct-||terey, and reinforcements w ere moving forward to Saltillo from C ner 
ly or indirectly, make an attempt against the existence or the freedom of the Monterey. It was also ex pected that he would be joined by Gen “Woal, oa 
deliberntions of the Congress, should be considered atraitor. That the Execu-||‘vas only distant 25 to 30, eagues ; and even if he is attacked, we ‘feel pole ad 
tive should contract a loan to provide the States with the arms necessary to he will be able to hald },is position against any force that Sante Aaa sentet 
repel foreign aggression ; and finally, that collectors of the ee should) |@gainst him. ning 
make no payments save upon orders sanctioned by certain prescribed forms. From Saltillo—rom f : . 

It is stated that up to the 21st of December, no action of the Mexican Con-|/army since our last publication, 

ss upon our overtures for peace was known in the squadron. The papers||Kearny’s company of the }st Dragoons had sieiead at ‘sehile Ke Setivens: 
copy freely from American journals opposed to the war, and are less than usu- /pany started out on a scout on the 13th Decembe . Kearny’s com- 
ally fierce in their country. Gen. Almonte has published same letter, which is from a responsibl 
a letter, of which the following is the purport . who arrived from San Lui , i 

have seen with printed eieular is ral place for the capi on the 12th December, reported Santa Anna had left 
as a candidate for the next idency. Although as a public man I may en I correspondent i siaihad Tiled 
tertain some aspirations, yet I assure you upon my word of honor that I had ne’ |very small. informs us that the sick list of Gen. Worth’s division was 


in the publication referred to, and I trust that men of sense will look upon! He adds that the early occupati i 
the contempt it deserves.” the Army, 80 far as pba 
The ietiowing perngngh is also from the Picayune : : sary had laid in a sufficient supply of flour and corn to last Worth’s division six 
From Chihuahua we have some later news. A despatch is published months, and they were daily increasing the stock.—N. O. Pic., 5th 
- O. Pic., 5th. 
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A TRIP TO THE SOUTH. 
No. II. 

There is an indescribable something connected with Southern scenery and 
manners that entwines itself around the hearts of those to whom they have 
been familiar, and which, at a more advanced period of life, has imparted to my 
visit to the South more than ordinary interest, and awakens in my breast remi- 
niscences of days, long since passed away, that were spent under a similar 
glowing sun, and amid congenial objects and scenery. One rarely meets with 
a person, who has passed any considerable portion of his life in a warm or tro- 
pical climate, who would not again gladly revisit it ; consequently a residence 
of several years, in the same degree of latitude as that in which Charleston 
lies, created in my mind the most delightful emotions, and on landing, was 
** pleased I knew not why, and cared not wherefore.” Besides, | was in this 
way prepared for the contrast, which Charleston presents to the cities of the 
North, upon which winter has again fastened its icy fetters ; 

Where darkest clouds the arctic skies o’ercast, 
And nature shudders at the wintry blast. 


Accordingly, I felt transported in imagination, to “the still-vexed Ber- 
moothes,” 
« Where groves of palm and lemon bowers, 
Obscure the peasant’s cot, 
Or blush with fruit or breathe with flowers, 
To cheer his simple lot.” 
Nor was there any thing among the sterner realities of life, by which I was sur- 
rounded, to dissipate the illusion; the same glass shades decorated the side- 
board, the same dark figures glided noiselessly through the room, and the same 
sort of colored gentlemen waited at table, as had performed for me a similar office 
in years long past. ‘There was also the same merry laugh in the yard when 
the jest went round, and the same kind and enquiring recognition among the 
darker portion of the creation, when they met in the street. In fact, there was 
produced a sort of fictitious existence, wherein the sterner realities of life had 
assumed the semblance of romance, without, however. seeming the less real. 

The stranger, who shall land at Charleston under the agreeable impressions 
to which I refer, arising from whatever cause they may, will subsequently find 
little to disturb or impair them. The city is kept remarkably clean and neat, 
the utmost order and regularity every where and at all times prevail. During 
the week the market, which is well supplied, and is of considerable length— 
crossing several streets—is closed at 12 o’clock at noon, except on Saturdays, 
when it remains open till 9 o’clock in the evening, for the sale of meat, fish, 
fruit, and vegetables ; and is frequented till that hour, by those who have not 
had an opportunity of making their purchases during the preceding part of the 
day, and by the colored population, producing, by their incessant jabbering, a 
discordance and variety of sound, but little short of that of Babel. When the 

marketing is over, évery thing is removed, the stands cleaned off, and the flooring, 
which is of brick, with stone glass on the pathway in the centre, swept clean : 
all the offal that has been thrown from the market during the forenoon is prompt- 
ly carried away by flocks of turkey buzzards that frequent the building, ani 
which subsequently visit various parts of the city, performing a similar and ac- 
ceptable office for the citizens generally. On one occasion, I saw three of these 
indefatigable gentlemen, also a cow and a pig, near Gladson’s wharf, contending 
for an object, upon which they had all fixed their affections, and which they ulti 
mately divided, according to their acquisitive powers. At nine o’clock every 
evening, when a bell is rung, the colored people speedily repair to their respec- 
tive homes; those who may be found without a pass, being liable to confine- 
ment in the guard-house till morning, where a guard for the public safety, 
which is supported by means of a tax levied on the inhabitants, is stationed 
every night. 

The early history of Carolina is replete with interest ; my limits, however, 
will afford but a brief allusion to its origin and progress as a colony. In 1662 
Charles the Second granted to certain persons all the land lying between the 
31st and 36th degree of north latitude, which two years afterwards was en- 
larged, so as to embrace from “ the 29th to 36, 30 north latitude, and from these 
points on the sea coast, westward in parallel lines to the Pacific ocean ; of which 
they were absolute lords and proprietors, the King'reserving to himself, his heirs 
and successors, the sovereign dominion of the country.” For nearly seventy 
years the population had to struggle against extreme danger from the hostile in- 
vasion of the Spaniards and their Indian allies, without receiving adequate sup- 
port from the proprietors, but had rather to submit to impositions, against 
which it was useless to appeal for redress, until the year 1719, when the House 
of Assembly determined by a bold measure to throw off the authority of the 
body in England, and to claim the protection of the crown, which was granted 
—the parent government ultimately purchasing all the rights of seven out of 
eight of the proprietors ; one of them, Lord Carteret, who afterwards became 
Lord Granville, refusing to agree to the arrangement, in 1740 had his portion 
set apart and allotted him, which was ‘divided on the north-east by the line 
which separated North Carolina from Virginia, on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by a point on the sea shore in lat. 35,34 ; and agreeably to 
the charter, it extended westward, in a line parallel to that of Virginia, to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Charleston is the largest sea port between New York and New Orleans, but 
has frequently suffered from disastrous fires. In 1740 three hundred houses 
and an immense quantity of property were destroyed; in 1778 two hundred 
and fifty houses were burnt ; in 1796 another fire laid waste one-third of the city, 
causing a loss which was estimated at $2,500,000 ; and in 1837 twelve hun- 
dred houses —being one-fifth of the city—were reduced to ashes, covering 145 


jrebuilt in a superior manner, and with great diversity and elegance of taste. 
Generally speaking, the houses have balconies, and either front the street or a 
flower garden which is prettily laid out; and it rarely happens that any two of 
them are constructed alike. They are built chiefly of stone or brick, and dis- 
play an air of elegance and refinement, to which those of few towns on this side 
of the Atlantic can pretend. ‘The places of public worship are very costly, and 
a Jewish synagogue near the Pavilion Hotel—a cheap and excellent hotel—is 
in perfect keeping with the most correct taste and judgment. ‘There isa chime 
of bells in St. Michael’s Church, which, during the revolutionary war, were sent 
to England ; but which, fortunately, were purchased by an individual who felt 
interested in the welfare of the place, and were restored at the conciusion of 
the war. One of the prettiest objects | saw at Charleston was the Lutheran 
Church ; and what added much to its beauty was a row of white and yellow 
flowers running round the building, at a distance of six or eight feet ; and that 
meant more than met the eye ; the effect of which can be better conceived than 
explained or described. 

In the rear of the town is a large stone building called the citadel, where a 
company of Cadets are educated, either for civil or religious life. ‘The first 
commencement was held while I was at Charleston, and I had an opportunity of 
attending, at the Second Baptist Church in Wentworth street, when addresses 
were delivered by several of the young gentlemen, who had completed their 
course of studies, which spoke volumes in favor of the education that is obtain- 
ed at the institution. On the Sunday following, a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Smyth before the Cadets, from which it appeared, that so far from 
their being seduced by the temptations that abound in a city, and to which they 
were the more exposed, by being in many instances removed from the parental 
guidance and restraint, several of them had become members of the reverend 
gentleman’s church. 

It is probable that two-thirds of the population of Charleston and its vicinity 

are colored persons ; upwards of two thousand of those in the city belong to 
the Methodist persuasion, which is the dominant sect in the State, and about 
seven hundred are members of the Presbyterian church in Meeting Street, over 
which the Rev. Mr. Forrest presides, who are well instructed as to its doctrines, 
under his direction, by seventeen colored teachers primary and subordinate, who 
are appointed by him for that purpose. But they do not hold, as is the case in 
Savannah and other places in Georgia, any meetings distinct from those of the 
whites. ‘The law prohibits their being taught to read and write ; but its evasion 
is tolerated, and is thought to be “ better kept in the breach than in the obser- 
vance.” The best understanding seems to exist between the different religious 
denominations in Charleston ; and during the short time I was there, I noticed 
that the presbyterian and methodist ministers did duty for each other in their 
several places of worship. 
I cannot conclude this brief notice of Charleston without expressing regret 
that some such plan as that at Boston is not adopted by the Postmaster fer the 
delivery of letters; the place set apart for that purpose being in one corner of 
the hall, where there is quite a jam after the arrival of every mail; those who 
are most rude and regardless of others who may be waiting, and who thus force 
their way to the windows, obtaining the precedence, while females, children, 
and persons of color, must patiently bide their time. Indeed, after a party has 
received his letter, considerable tact and effort are required to enable him to ex- 
tricate himself; and a man runs the risk of having the clothes torn off his back 
during the struggle. I found the Postmaster and the other gentlemen in atten- 
\dance, however, extremely polite, patient, and attentive ; and some such arrange- 
ment as I have referred to would materially facilitate the delivery of letters, and 
contribute to their own ease and comfort. 

In my next I shall describe Columbia, the capital of the State, and also Au- 
gusta, which is on the Savannah River, that divides South Carolina from 
Georgia ; and shall give a sketch of Hamburgh, that is separated from that place 
by a bridge nearly a quarter of a mile in length, which owes its origin to the 
enterprise and hostility of a person whom I accidently met, and whose history, 
without which the other will not be complete, will not be found destitute of in- 
terest : exhibiting, as it does, an instance of what may be accomplished by a 
man of tact and perseverance, even when laboring under every disadvantage, 
arising from the want of friends, and at one time destitute of a knowledge oft, 
language of the country. Ww. 

Cuak.eston, December, 1846, 

TITULAR CONFUSION, 

Whether there is much little ppp oe eaten there is i 
a good deal in a title ; and we are reminded of this by a pig a oy ag 
peerage, of one whereby there hangs the following tale. It is easy enough to 
distinguish Pelhams from Saviles or Sherards, or either from either ; but when 
you come to a trio like Yarborough, Scarborough, and Harborough, clustered 
together, it is very apt, as onthe occasion referred to, to create considerable 
confusion. 

It so happened that these three noblemen, once upona time, took up their 
temporary residence in the—— Hotel during the height of the fashionable sea 
side season at ——. Within a ten-hours’ working of the concern, the keeper 
and his lady, the chambermaids and the waiters, the boots and the ostlers, had 
fallen into one complicated and irretrievable perplexity. Disputes respecting 
the several orders given pg Son the chief private room to the bar, from the 
laundry to the kitehen, and from the scullery to the stables Master swore that 


acres of ground, and valued at five millions of dollars. The city has since been 


such a thing was for my Lord Y*rborough ; his wife persisted it was for my 
Lord S*rborough ; and when the more immediate servitors were asked, they ree 
lied that it was for my Lord H*rborough, or otherwise, as the case in their 
several apprehensions might be! 
But if matters went on thus chaotically in the establishment, till four atten- 
dants had warning, and Madame almost cuffed her husband, it fared still worse 
with the noble guests . who, in their separate suits of apartments, unknowing 
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of each other, could not comprehend the labyrinth of mystery and mistake in-| 
which they seemed to be involved. None of their orders were executed ; but! 
they had plenty of other offices thrust upon them undesired, and some of the 


ccidents were of a kind quite as annoying as amusing. A sketch of a day | 
‘ito do. I think she really loves your Lordship, or she would have rejected at 


or rather of a few hours, may furnish a taste of this Comedy of Errors. 

Lord Y *rborough entered his breakfast-room, expecting to see the meal pre- 
red for six, but found himself destined to be alone in his glory. He rang the, 

ll—nobody had called or inquired about him, and after fuming for half an| 
hour, and regurgitating the apology which he had prepared for being so late in 
descending from his dressing-room, he sat down in no very complacent mood to 
his breakfast solus. But barely had he discussed a dozen prawns. an egg, the 
breast of a bird, and some grated Hamburgh beef, when in hurried five mem- 
bers of the Royal Yacht Club ; all protestin together, excusing theastelves,| 
blaming everybody else, and ina strange outlandish nautical phraseology, con- 
triving to telegraph his Lordship that we | had been misled by a false signal, 
run up to Scarborough harbour, where they missed stays, bore down on the 
river Welland course for Harborough, discovered it was no go ; and after box-| 
ing the compass east, west, north and south through straits and passages never, 
before explored, and seen lots of natives of every longitude and latitude, of 
barbarous customs and the rudest manners (as their reception of them proved), 
had at length happily made out the Commodore, and were perfectly ready to 
victual and refit. : 

Whilst engaged in these necessary provisions and repairs, they told of their 
adventures about the bay of Scarborough. How the first that landed had been, 
mistaken for a Jockey Craft from Doncaster, and questioned about the horse-, 
races; and how he, fancying the inquiry concerned the human-races on the! 
shores of the Mediterranean and northern seas, which the squadron had visited, 

ve areply descriptive of the Copts and Fins, &c., and the difference in their 
orms and blood ; which to the noble person to whom he addressed these geo-| 

phical and ethnological explanations was unintelligible rigmarole ; when 
Japtain Mag of the Magpie arrived the dilemma was dissipated, and they onal 
bowed out stern foremost. 

Others related how they traversed the Harborough latitudes, but could ob- 
serve no traces of population. They were strewed with shalloons and silks, 
said to be the staple manufactures of the region ; bnt not being aware whether 
they might belong to some parties concealed in the adjacent bush or jnngle, 
they had left all in statu quo, and crowded sail for their true destination. 

In the :neanwhile the breakfasts of Lords S'rborough and H*rborough had) 
been, as may be supposed, rather interfered with by these cruizers. The for-| 
mer expecting an express to inform him of the result of the Leger, had only) 
one Cup before him, when invaded, and thought of neither race, form, nor, 
blood, but that which might win the golden prize. for which he had entered. 
his favourite Nonplus, with a hope, if he was successful, that Ne-plus-ultra, 
from the same stable and trainer, would be equally fortunate for the second, 
event. Lord H*rborough, as we have found, was non est inventus; but he 
was near enough to hear the noise, and wonder who the d—| was rummaging 
about his rooms. But for particular circumstances he would have gone and) 
kicked them out, whoever they might be. 

Each of the peers gave the house a loud setting down, and peace and quiet 
was bot precariously re-established in the generally well-ordered and well-con- 
ducted establishment. 

The morning’s post letters were delivered. They were of course opened and 
read, and we select copies, by way of illustrating the continued contre temps 
to each, which weinsert. Lord H*rborough broke the seal of the first, threw 
the envelope into the fire, and glanced his eye over the fotlowing :-— 

** Honoured Lord, 

“1 am sorry to inform you that your favourit was taking with a bad coff,| 
and went all rong on the nite before the event came of, and consekuntly could 
not come to the scratch. This was the mor extrordenary, as nothing could be, 
better than the condishun immedately befor. Wether tampurd with or hoccurst 
it is unpossable to say ; but am inclind to think we hav not had fare play. At! 
any rat running was out of the questing, and I umbly and respecteously wate’ 
your Lordships orders what I ham to do: praps all will be well again sune, and, 
fit for your Lordships inspeckshun, wich 1 hop will give satisfakshun. es 
dead, | fell conwinced that we may yet get a maiden plat, though the ring’ 
may be all t’other way. Witha Pgs book and a moderate bet wan mite walk) 
over. I can fancie the affare. e begin at a slapping pace, get the result 
safely in hand, bang along with an incresed lead, droping off atendents, and, 
carying all before us at least by aneck. I can sea the carior fly lik No’s dove, 
with the gled nuse ; and no mor dowts or fares about not being placed, and, 
with a stabell of kariktur, sutch as a true turfight might brag of among the! 
best breders in the clubbe or hellsware. At any rat you may relie on my ta-| 
ken the utmost care, fisiking, cloathing, and gruming to the best of my ha- 
bility, in the truste that all will come out cleane and reddy for a jolly good start,| 
with better ops of a fortinat issue. 

« T ham your Lordships to commd. Jos Rowe..” 

If Lord H*rborough was puzzled with this epistle, Lord S*rborough was no 
less so in his missive, instead of his expected jockey report of the athe 
dear Lord, 

“There never was a finer run than our last. Having weighed, we had a 
fair start together from the roads ; and gs ag be more beautiful than 
the style in which one and all kept together. us we pulled on for Portland 
Race, when the Io and the Hero shot a-head, the rest lying in admirable trim 
astern. It came on rough ——e. ei only a cap full of wind. Laid by | 
Freshened into a gale from the S. W. ‘Tacked and made way, wind veering 
to the W. N. W. Hauled close and shortened sail. The course lay due S. 
and the distance looked ugly, with the sands between, and fog and drizzle be- 

. Monkey and Gipsey Girl closed well up, and we rode bravely off Ryde. 
Overhauled the Queen in the Fairy. Our colours looked charming as the 
weather penny up, and we made Cowes. But for the gale it was inten- 
ded to stretch over to Scilly, or moor in Mounts Bay. As it was, Goodwood 
never had a r trial, and we only desired your Lordship on board to share 


proposed by your Lordship. She is afraid of the present, and dreads the fu- 
ture. I told her of your Lordship’s generosity (not mentioning your bountiful 
attention to me), and said I was sure you would provide for her in the hand- 
lsomest manner. Poor thing, she wavered and wavered, and did not know what 


once, and hesitated about the step till at last her resolution gave way. We 
will post to the inn at M——borough, where in former times I have had the 
pleasure to join your Lordship, and you had better contrive to give us the meet- 
ing rather late in the evening of Sunday—say about ten or half past, when you 
will probably find us comfortable over a chicken and champagne, and Sophia the 
better prepared to listen to your allurements. But indeed can assure you 
that all her ———- are overruled, and she is ready and willing to trust to 
you for life. ay every happiness of virtue and constancy attend you. She 
is truly one of the sweetest creatures I ever saw, and worthy of a coronet. 

« Your Lordship’s faithful and obedient servant, Ann Pimpernel.” 
P. S. If you wish any eclat to be given to the transaction I can have her 
elopement from her professional duties published in the Age, the Satirist, and 
other popular Sunday newspapers, in the habit of communicating such intelli- 
gence to the public. Perhaps Punch might be got to make a few puns upon 
the love letters.” 

It is not easy to describe the effect produced by these mis-sent hieroglyphics. 
Lord H*rborough wrote an impatient letter to Mrs. Pimpernel in town, if he 
did not hear my next train, or by the electric telegraph, he would hasten up to 
know if all were going right. Lord S*rborough Jispatched a courier to York- 
shire to trace out the source of the infamous | ts which had been played off 
about him; and Lord Y*borough, provoked by natural curiosity to learn what 
was the meaning of his singular invitation, ordered post-horses and a private 
carriage to take him to M borough by ten o'clock on the ensuing day— 
Sunday. 

In the course of the afternoon a few blunders occurred which were of an en- 
tertaining description. Lord H*rborough went to dine with Sir Gerard Hoat- 
well who had invited Lord S*rborough ; was surprised at the free and easy ap- 


pearance of his guest, with whom he was not intimately acquainted and waited 
dinne above an hour for his friend who neither came nor sent an excuse. 
Of course, in fashionable society, not a syllable was whispered on either subject, 
and the party sat down to an unsatisfactory meal about nine o'clock. The pos- 


\tage only was tolerable ; the Bechamel turbot was a rag ; the patties cold ; the 


entrees both cold and tough -the entremets sodden ;—in short, it was alto- 
gether a most distressing failure. After swallowing a couple of glasses of clar- 
ret, Lord H*rborough took his leave without going to the drawing-room, rather 
piqued with his cold dinner, and more so with his colder reception. Sir Ge- 
rard, much affronted by Lord S*rborough’s neglect, and the ladies surprised at 
the oddness of the whole affair. 
Meanwhile Lord S*rborough fhad an early and solitary dinner in the hotel, with 
nothing to divert his mind from the angry thoughts engendered in the forenoon. 
In this ill humour he ordered and paid his bill, and gave direction to be called in 
time for departure at an early hour offthe morning. 

Lord Y*rborough mused on the shadow of coming events which had crossed 
his path, and also retired early to sleep upon it. ‘ 
So closed Saturday night. 
On Sunday Morning, soon after daylight, he was roused from his visions by 
the indomitable boots, upon whose punctuality depends so considerable a por- 
tion of all the real business and pleasures of social life, and informed that the 
chaise was waiting at the door. A long altercation ensued before boets could 
be persuaded that he had awaked a wrong person, as his lordship did not start 
tll four o'clock p.m. The 
« Leave, oh! leave me to repose,” 
was scarcely uttered before the household functionary rattled up Lord H*rbo- 
rough, where being also repulsed, he returned to his own dormitory, saying he 
would be cursed before he tried it on any other lodger. The consequences 
were that neither Lord Y*rborough nor Lord H*rborough could sleep again ; 
and that Lord S*borough overslept himself soundly till near eleven o’clock, 
when he hastily swallowed his breakfast and broke away from the scenes of 
\disorder and confusion. Lord H*rborough was seen wandering about the sha- 
dy places all day picking up small stones and projecting them in every shape of 
curve into the water, giving every now and then an uneasy twitch, the 
stopping to gaze up the London road, as if he expected a parcel by the next de- 
livery. Lord Y*rborough whistled and hummed tunes upon his suite of apart- 
ments four good hours, jumbling together «‘ Love's young dream,” Jockey said 
to Jemmy,” The Fairy Tem ter,” “The Charm,” Blarney,” The 
Hour before Day,” ‘* Merry may the Maid be,” “ I wish I were where Helen 
lies,” «When Night her sable Mantle wore,” “ Oh! Love will venture in 
where it daren't well be seen,” “« Oh! saw ye Johnny ae. ! quo’ she,"}* Love 
never more shall give ine pain,” “ Willie was a wanton Wag,” “Saw ye m 
‘ain thing ?” The Robin came to the Wren’s nest,” “ Bonnie Lassie, will ye go!’ 
*Good night and joy,” and fifty other snatches which nobody could have be- 
lieved he ever heard, or if he had heard remembered. 
It was one of the funniest medleys ever performed, and was continued in the 
carriage all the while it rolled along the road; but we must change the scene 
to M——-borough, where Mrs. Pimpernel! and Sophia are enjoy ing their petit 
souper with greater gusto than Lord H*rborough enjoyed his yesterday's din- 
ner at Sir Gerard’s. They had just hob-a-nobbed in their second or third glass 
of champaign, when the clock chimed ten, and a carriage drove rapidly into the 
court yard, and drew up at the entrance of the hall. “ That's his lordship’s, 
exclaimed Pimpernel ; « Oh, dear,” sighed Sophia, slightly coloring, arranging 
her collar closer to her throat, stretching out her limbs gently, with one pretty 
ancle crossing the other, and reclining herself back in a somewhat languishing 
posture. ‘ Oh dear. what shall I do !” 
“ The gent you expected from ——,” said the waiter, opening the door, and 
jushering in the visitor. A scream from Pimpernel was echoed by Sophia, but 
the worthy waiter did not stay to ascertain the cause of the commotion. No, 
he shut the door, and planted himself with his eye and ear alternately to the key 


our rapid evolutions, and complete mastery of the difficulties on our way| 

The whole may be considered a grand stride in regard to speed and certainty = 

at least a knot an hour. Poor Peter made the worst hand of it, and came to a 

stand near Sandown : a pretty position for a Post. Eight Dells. Good night! 
Yours truly, Joseph Horatio Nelson Plugs.” 

Lord S*rborough rather d———d this epistle for inferna! bad fun to be poked 

at him, and surmised if he happened to 


hole outside. Near this locality he was speedily joined by Molly the chamber- 
maid, who planted a chair a little farther on in the passage, which elevation she 
mounted and applied her visual ord to a litle private peep hole of her own 1m 
the partition, which fully commanded a view of all that might pass within the 
apartment whence the screams had been heard. 

Now, though these observant parties could a tale unfold, it isnot for mo- 


w who was the writer, he would |dest chroniclers, like us, to enter into details, or reveal what ensued. Suffice 


make him acquainted with his horsewhip. But meanwhile Lord Y*rborough||it to say, that no one left the inn that night ; that Sophia was reconciled to 


had a stranger nut to crack than either of the other “ *rboroughs.” It ran) 


thus— 
# My Lord, 
“[ have had much trouble to induce Sophia to agree to the 


converse freely with her unexpected apparation ; that Pimpernel was satis- 
fied, and it was not till a week had elapsed that she conveyed her virtu- 
ous, constant, and loving charge tothe amatory and agi arms of Lord 
H*rborough. 
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Moral. That Her Gracious Majesty, instructed by this story, of her own 
free will, may hereafter take especial care of the titles she confers on peers, 
either on creation or elevation. Even Lord Carbery had a near escape in the 
instance of some of the particulars of which we have here recorded ; and, in 
short, it is not impossible that the crim con of Jupiter and Alcmena may be 
modernized if so many titles sounding alike should prevail in the upper house. 
Better it were to borrow them from Hong Kong, or any other outlandish place, 
Chinese or Indian, than run the risk of any accidental mischance among the aris- 
tocracy, to whose example we are all bound to look up for the purest morality 
and correctness of conduct. I have now only to subscribe myself, in the initials 
of my three principal characters, S.H. Y. 


THE LAST OF THE ILLINOIS. 
—BY CHARLES LANMAN. 

Starved Rock is the unpoetical name of a singular spot on the Illinois river, 
about eight miles south of Ottawa. It is a rocky bluff rising from the margin 
of the stream to the height of more than a hundred feet, and is only separated 
from the main land by a narrow chasm. Its length might probably measure 
two hundred and fifty feet. Its sides are perpendicular, and there is only one 
point where it can be ascended, and that is by a narrow stairt-like path. It is 
covered with many a conelike evergreen, and, in summer, encircled by luxu- 
riant grape and ivy vines, and clusters of richly colored flowers. It is undoubt- 
edly the most conspicuous and beautiful pictorial feature of the sluggish and 
lonely Illinois, and is associated with the final extinction of the Illinois tribe of 
Indians. The legend, which I listened to from the lips of a venerable Indian 
trader, is as follows : 

Many years ago, the whole region lying between Lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi was the home and dominion of the [llinois Indians. For them alone 
did the buffalo and antelope range over its broad prairies ; for them did the finest 
of rivers roll their waters into the lap of Mexico, and bear upon their bosoms| 
the birchen canoe, as they sought to capture the wild water fowl ; and for them 
alone did the dense forests crowding upon these streams shelter their unnum- 
bered denizens. 

In every direction might be seen the ¢moke of Indian wigwams curling up- 
wards to mingle with the sunset clouds, which told them tales of the spirit 
land 


Years passed on, and they continued to be at ease in their possessions. But 
the white man from the far east, with the miseries that have ever accompa- 
nied him on his march of usurpation, began to wander into the wilderness, and 
trouble to the poor red man was the inevitable consequence. The baneful 
“ fire water,” which was the gift of civilization, created dissensions among the 
savage tribes, until, in process of time, and on account of eo imaginary 
evils, the Pottawattomies, from Michigan, determined to make war upon the 
Indians of Illinois. Fortune. or rather destiny, smiled upon the oppressors, and 
the identical rock in question was the spot that witnessed the extinction of an 
aboriginal race. 

it was the close of a long siege of cruel warfare, and the afternoon of a day 
in the delightful Indian summer. The sunshine threw a mellow haze upon the 
prairies, and tinged the multitudinous flowers with deepest gold ; while in the 
shadows of the forest islands the doe and her fawn reposed in perfect quietness, 
lulled into a temporary slumber by the hum of the grasshopper and wild bee. 
The wilderness world wore the aspect of a perfect sabbath, but now, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the delightful solitude was broken by the shrill whoop and 
dreadful struggle of bloody conflict upon the prairies and the woods. All over 
the country were seen the dead bodies of the ill-fated Illinois, when it was or- 
dered by Providence that the concluding skirmish between the hostile parties 
should take place in the vicinity of Starved Rock. 

The Pottawattomies numbered near three hundred warriors, while the Illinois 
tribe was reduced to about one hundred, who were mostly aged chiefs and 
youthful heroes—the more desperate fighters having already perished, and the 
women and children of the tribe having already been massacred and consumed 
in their wigwams. The battle was most desperate botween the unequal par- 
ties. 

The Illinois were about to give up all for lost, when, in the frenzy, they gave 
a defying shout, and retreated to the rocky bluff. From this, it was an easy 
matter to keep back their enemies, but alas! from that moment they were to 


comparison with this latter, who raised the Art both of dancing and pantomime 
acting to its height ; all whose gestures logically resulted from the situation, 
and told the story almost without need of musical illustration. In spite, how- 
ever, of the freshness of our reminiscences of the German Sy/phide, Lucille Grahn 
has commanded deserved applause ; and would have succeeded better if 
fortunate in the ballet chosen for the display of her powers. The time for 
mere exhibitions of skill, without meaning, is past; and more is requred 
now from artists in every walk. Tour de force, as such are left to moun- 
tebanks, especially when of so grotesque a nature as those we are fa- 
veured with in the first act of the new ballet. Lueille Grahn has to go 
through the action of loading and discharging a gun while balancing herself on 
one foot ; and this she does, preserving a countenance of imperturable gravity ! 
The feat was surprising, but we should almost as soon see her balancing a glass 
of wine on the point of her nose, if this could be introduced in the plot, though 
plots in truth, can hardly be pretended to by such a farrago of absurdities. 
However, her Adagio movement exhibits much strength and firmness, the 
characteristics of her performance in general.” 

Progress of Civilisation in India.—Whoever looks at India previously to 
the civilisation introduced in many parts by Great Britain, must perceive a stri- 
king contrast between its former and present state. We desire not to enter 
into any political disquisition, nor to insinuate that either a good or bad policy 
policy has been adopted under one set of men or another. Our object is 
solely to trace the progress of civilisation, and to ascertain what British influ- 
ence has effected in India. Education is certainly spreading through that part 
of Hindoostan under our control. A native press (a luxury of novel descrip- 
tion in the East) diffuses through every rank of society a knowledge of what 
occurs in the others. Information, moral, political, and social, is by ob- 
tained by every caste of natives. Formerly, the upper Asiastic classes were 
in the habit of concealing their wealth, under an apprehensivn that the iron 
grasp of despotism would wrest it from them. Hence tae mean and dirty ap- 
jpearance of their houses in Shikapur and other Mohammedan cities. Dingy- 
brick walls were run up in front of their dwellings, to impress on whoever 
might view them an idea of poverty in the tenants. The first interior court 
eorresponded with the outside ; but shovld any favoured and unsuspected in- 
dividual be permitted to penetrate the dwelling, indications of comfort gradual- 
ly appeared, till at length, on approaching the females’ apartments, the utmost 
luxury and splendour burst on his gaze. Such, we say, was formerly the case. 
But now that the natives, though heavily taxed, enjoy an equality of law and 
security of person and property, the upper classes indulge their natural predi- 
lections, and openly surround themselves with a blaze of magnificence. They 
erect superb and spacious mansions. enclose pares, make plantations, and lay 
out pleasure-grounds and gardens, fragrant with rare and many-coloured flow- 
ers. At this moment there are thousands such in Bengal.—Mackionon’s His. 
tory of Civilisation. 

The Power of High Art.—Zeuxis painted grapes so exquisitely that birds 
were attracted; Parrhasius, a curtain, that he imposed on Zeuxis; and 
Apelles, a horse so well that horses neighed ; and these wer? all men cele- 
brated in high art, and in subjects requiring the most perfect abstraction of 
beauty and form. I can bear testimony that this is not a mere legend, for 
in my own studio I had the Elgin horse’s head high up over my chimney; 
in leading a fine blood horse into the room to paint from, he looked up at 
the Elgin head, and neighed with the greatest delight.—Haydon’s Lec- 
tures. 
ne Who is your ghostly enemy '” said a clergyman to one of his country cate- 
chists. 

“Tom Jones,” was the reply; “ he leathers me every day.” 
WANTED—The following Nos. of the Anglo American for which 25 cents a number will 
~f wg if leftat 49 Exchan Place, viz.—Vol. 1 Nos. 1, 23, 24—-Vol. 2, Nos. 3, 6, 8—Vol. 
5, No. 26. The following Nos for sale 124 cents each.—Vol. 1, Nos. 2, 10, 16,~Vol, 2, Nos. 
9, 10, 11—Vol. 3, Nos. 4, 10, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22—Vol. 5, Nos. 20, 21, 23, 25. 
WANTED—By a steady, sober, and industrious young man, a situation as COMPOSITOR 
on a Newspaper, or in a good Book-office. The Advertiser will be willing to take charge of a 
Newspaper, and assist his employer as far as his abilities will permit. He has no objection to 


goin the country. References as to honesty, capability, &e., given if required. Address by 
note étating terms, &c.to at this office. Jan. 16-31* 


*,* NOTICE.—We would take leave to inform J. H. Stuart, who some 
time since acted as Agent for us in Vermont, that he is a defaulter on our books 


endure unthought of suffering, to the delight of their bated yet victorious 
enemies. 

And now to deseribe in words the scene that followed, and was prolonged 
for several days, were utterly impossible. Those stout-hearted Indians, in 
whom a nation was about to become extinct, chose to die upon their strange 
fortress by starvation and thirst rather than surrender themselves to the scalp- 
ing-knife of their exterminators. And, with a few exceptions, this was the 
manner in which they did perish. Now and then, indeed, a desperate man 
would lower himself, hoping to escape, but a tomahawk would cleave his brain 
before he touched the ground or water. 

Day followed day, and those helpless captives sat in silence and gazed im- 
ploringly upon their broad. beautiful lands, whilet hunger was knawing into 
their vitals. Night followed night, and they looked upon the silent stars, and 
beyond, to the home of the Great Spirit, but they murmured not at his decree. 
And if they slept, in their dreams they once more played with their little child- 
ren, or held converse with their wives, and roamed the woods and prairies in 
perfect freedom. When morning dawned it was but the harbinger of another 
day of agony ; but when the evening hour came, a smile would sometimes 
brighten up ahaggard countenance for, the poor unhappy soul, through the 
eye of an obscure faith, had caught a glimpse of the spirit land. Day followed 
day and the last lingering hope was utterly abandoned. Their destiny was 
sealed, and no change for good could possibly take place, for the human blood- 
hounds that watched their prey were utterly without mercy. The feeble, white- 
haired chief crept into a thicket and there breathed his last ; the recently strong- 
bodied warrior, uttering a protracted but feeble yell of exultation, hurled his 
tomahawk upon some fiend below and then yielded himself up to the pains of 
his condition ; the blithe form of the soft-eyed youth, parted with its strength, 
and was compelled to totter, fall upon the earth and die. Ten weary, weary 
days passed on, and the strongest man and last of his race was numbered} 
with the dead : and a glorious banquet was presented to the eagle and the ra- 


ven.— Picayune. 


Lucille Grahn.—Teatro Argentina.—The following admirable critique on 
the merits of Lucille Grahn at the teatro Argentina appears in the Roman Adver- 
tiser, an English newspaper published weekly in Rome. 

“Tt is rather a severe trial of Lucille Grahn to appear on these boards with- 
in so short an interval after the celebrated Fanny Elssler. Few can sustain a 


—we trust it will not be necessary to take any further steps to procure a settle- 
ment. ‘There is one or two other Agents with whom we would desire a settle- 
ment, and we hope this hint will be sufficient, without speaking more plainly. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 5 a 54 per ceut. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1847. 


It has always, in modern times, been found that when a tax upon a foreign 
article of popular estimation has been modified and reduced, the revenue to the 
country in judiciously reducing has been greater, and it has opened a door to the 
increase of that country’s manufacture, trade, and external prosperity. That 
such is the result when judiciously applied, we believe no one will be hardy 
enough to deny, and the examples are frequently occurring, so that, although 
there may be nothing additional put in the peckets of labouring masses, there 
are many comforts accrue to them, through the measures of the Free Trade 
Party. 

The present cry is that the consequence of Free ‘Trade is to diminish the wages 
of workmen, or else to put them on short time of work, but as yet in England 
there is only the ‘beginning of the end.” It is not merely an attempt to let 
people buy their own food on the most advantageous terms, and to pare off the 
tariff wherever it operates as a check on the desires and wants of the people, 


but to make a little go as far as it can, and not to dog the affairs of mankind 
with custom-house officers, collectors, and such like preventives of the com- 
merce of mankind. It appears that the China article of Tea has gradually be- 

ome a common matter of request,—almost of necessity. But the Chinese also 
want the European articles of manufacture; and they would receive more if 
they were cheap enough in the Chinese market, and the labouring classes would 
use more tea, and of course more milk and sugar, if tea were lower in retail 
price. ‘To take off that rate of custom-tax would probably increase the reve. 
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nue—it would aid the West India planter—it would be an additional demand 
on the grazier—it would add to the comforts of the buyer, and though the last 
might not at the end of the year be the richer, he would have enjoyed during that 
time much increased comfort. 

And let it not be forgotten that although a slightly reduced rate of wages 
should ensue, the reduced wages will go as far as the former larger rate would, 
and that if there be a shorter working day, it is better for the operative than a 
period of bustle and over-work, followed by another with no work at all, in 
which latter the gains of the former, if accumulated, are quickly squandered 
away by the unthinking many, and squalid wretchedness and dreadful poverty 
are felt by them before the time come round again of too much work. Besides 
which, the foreigner will be glad to take pay, for his own article of exportation, 
in the manufactures of the people who are his buyers, and there is another 
stimulus given to the progress of home works, and to the employment of the 
people. 

The halcyon days and the developement of true principles are now at hand, 
and we delightedly hail their appearance above the horizon of our social and 
political world. 


Two very common occurrences in the city have struck us forcibly during the 
jate storm, and we have some wonderment to inquire whether either or both is 
likely to be modified. 

The one is, that while persons in fine weather are propelled by omnibuses, 
covered and closed in, whilst the greater number would rather enjoy the free air of 
the atmosphere, no sooner does wintry cold and driving snow have to be endured 
than the moving public are presented with an uncovered sleigh for an accommo- 
dation, as if it were necessary in warm weather to be covered in, and in cold 


weather to be exposed to every kind of inclemency ; like the humorist who 
eat fresh meat without salt, and allowed the latter condiment with the salted 
food. 

The other is, we believe, a city regulation, which requires that there shall 
be bells to sleighs, which we presume is for the protection of the pedestrian ; or 
perhaps to prevent two, who are driving fast, from coming in collision round a 
corner, whilst if a cart or other carriage on wheels, which are much less noisy on 
the snow, shall be in motion, there is no requirement of bells, although the daa- 
ger is more imminent. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Philharmonic Society.—The second concert of the fifth season of this inva- 
luable Society (musically speaking) took place on Saturday night last, at the 
Apollo Rooms, Mr Timm being the conductor on the occasion. 
a real gem of musical performance, and the execution did ample honour to the 
Society, which last may safely be considered a permanent establishment in the 
country, and does great honour to the profession in part‘cular, and is very high- 
ly creditable to the country in general. As the cultivation of instrumental mu- 
sic is the basis of the institution, and the occasional vocalism is only for the re- 
lief of the other performances, we will speak of the chief points first. ‘The first 
part opened with the celebrated Symphony by Mozart, in E flat major ; a com- 
position, it is true, that is well known by every musician deserving of the term, 
but which played simultaneously by many, and all the numerous points taken up 
with precision and taste, is not an easy matter, and requires much attention in 
all. This had evidently been well rehearsed together by the members of the 
orchestra, and accordingly we hardly perceived a hesitation in the playing, or 
scrambling, or. in fact, anything different from persons speaking fluently their 
own vernacular. It was well done, and Mr. Timm well showed his knowledge 
of its principles and of his confidence in the band when he gave out the rivace 
(the last movement) in tremendously rapid time; but if he had been anything 
slower the movement would have been a dragged one—as we had the misfor- 
tune to hear in a musical city in this Union, not long ago. But the whole was 
well played, and one might listen to it played consecutively three times in that 
style, without being wearied. 

At the concluding portion of the first part of the concert, Mr. Geo. F. Bris. 
tow, a very promising, and very young member of the profession, came forward 
and conducted a “* Concert Overture” of his own composition. This “ Concert 
Overture,” be it known, is not an overture to an opera or other dramatic piece, 
and is different from a symphony in not having distinct and detached movements 
intending to produce some particular effect ; but this was one movement (ex- 
cept the introduction), in which there was a great variety of combinations, and 
in which he also showed that he had studied with great success the quality and 
principle of each instrument in the orchestra, for he introduced a great many 
obligati in the piece—many points to be taken up—several very curious and 
pleasing combinations of parts, and last—not least—he seems to have had a 
good notion of the utility of the double drums, for he gave a difficult part to one 
(Mr. Wood), who knew well how to do it accurate and precise justice. It was 
very loudly and very deservedly applauded, and the modest young man took his 
honours in avery becoming manner. Perhaps in this species of composition 
the hearers do not understand the variety of movement and the composer's idea. 
It would be well, should he submit another of this kind to the public censure, 
that he were to write an argument to it, that the hearers might judge how well 
he had carried out his own notiuns. We have anxiously observed this young 
man these two or three years, and most heartily wish he were put in a way of 
carrying on his musical studies to greater advantage. 

Part second opened with the celebrated Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, 
the fame of which has gone into all lands, and the plot which he who runs may 
read. There is hardly any symphony in modern days which is more frequently 
murdered by an orchestra than this, and no symphony whatever that gives 


The Bill waa}! 


much pleasure, both to the hearers and the performers, than this when it is well 
executed ; and this last was, without qualification of our opinion, the case on 
‘Saturday evening. Jt was listened to by the audience with almost breathless 
delight, and at the conclusion was long, loudly, and deservedly applauded. 

By the bye, we remember taking a part about two or three and twenty years 
ago of another pastoral symphony by Beethoven, but it was arranged for pianoforte, 
flute, and violin, and we have never seen a score of it fora full band. It has 
jnever arrived at the celebrity of ‘he Pastoral symphony it is true, but it was @ 
clever thing for all that, and might well be played in a full band by way of va- 
‘riety. We would suggest the enquiry to the New York Philharmonic. It was 
jin D mayor, and at the time we thought as much of it for its simplicity and sweet- 
ness as we now do of the more famed one. 

Inthe second part was introduced a Concertino on the violin by Sphor, played 
on this occasion by Mr. Heukeroth, a pupil of the great composer Sphor. Jn 
our modern days, when so much of public success on the violin depends upon 
trick, quackery, and other uncommon performances, one who shal! depend for 
effect upon nothing but the violin, fingering, and bowing, stands but a poor 
chance. Yet the performance of this Concertino and of this artist had no other 
dependence, and they and the great Spohr obtained a triumph over modern art, 
for the tones and the passages were of “ liquid sweetness,” and we seemed once 
more to enjoy the racy delicacy of by-gone days. The tones were almost too 
weak for modern days, but we admit that we heard every note with delight. 

The concert concluded with the overture by Weber of “ Der Freyschutz,’ 
which above all overtures is an epitome of the composition following. It was 
well played, and was a worthy finish to a fine performance. Fortunately (we 


{wonder if a reform has beeu effected in that particular) there was no disturb- 


ance, or bawling, or going out during this closing performance, and it was 
greatly applauded. 

The only vocalist was Madame Ablamowicz, who sang twice, and her selec- 
tions were of a classical order befitting the Philharmonic concert. The first 
was a cavatina from Meyerbeer’s « Robert le diable,” of which she sang the 
French words ; and the second was from Bellini’s « La Sonnambula,” of which 
she sang the Italian words. Her notes was a little harsh, for she very evident- 
ly had a cold, but she isof an excellent school, and knows exceedingly well how 
to make her cadenzas, roulades, and above all, her emphasis. We have some- 
times thought since she came out in New York that there was a clique at work 
against her professional power, and we fancied that we perceived it on Satur- 
jday night—at least, to our own conviction of the fact. It is a pity that in the 
musical world this kind of feeling is constantly at work, and that, instead of be- 
jing in HaRMONY, in every sense of the word, this accursed musical intriguing 
is ever enployed, and the musical people are generally contemptible on this 
score. But it is worse when the patrons of music lend themselves to this 
cliquecy, instead of listening unprejudiced to professional talent, and giving their 
judgment unbiassed by others. 


We quote the following in confirmation of our opinion in regard to this ar- 
tiste ; for we contide in the journal as fully as if it had never been offered by 
one as the vehicle of indiscriminate praise :— 

Madame Ablamowicz gave the cavatina, ‘Love, at once | break thy fetters,”” 
“MeGregor’s Gathering,” *‘Savourneen Deelish,” and « We have lived and 
loved,” with that artistic finish, style, and chaste feeling they required. The 
second was rapturously encored, and enabled her to prove that command of voice 
such a song umperiously commands, with even better execution on its repetition 
than at first. Our own favorite, however, was Savourneen Deelish, as she gave 
it. Mrs. Wood never sang that exquisite Irish ballad with more intensity of 
pure and touching pathos, sentiment, and entrancing soul. If this gifted vo- 
calist had never presented any other evidence of good taste, purity of intona- 
tion, facile execution, and that heartiness which is the life and soul of all musi- 
cal expression, this ballad would be ample warrant for the designation of * ar- 
tiste.” In the first and second the neatness of her runs and the clear, sweet 
bell tone of her voice, satisfied all that she comes nearer to Castellan and Cinti 
Damoreau than any other singer we have had since they Jeft ourshores. With 
the Harbinge: we eay, * Madame Ahlamowie7, 2¢ a si r. commands our ad- 
miration. Her noble wealth of voice shrunk somewhat in that place which 
makes all solos so low, but there was heart and substance and life-like glossy 
roundness to all her notes, and her style was one of deep, chaste feeling ; there 
seemed a plenty of strength in reserve.""—Boston Post, Jan. 4th. 


Concert of Henri Herz.—We took occasion to mention this concert last 
week, as the farewell of one who had obtained a considerable reputation in this 
part of the world, but we should do little for the cause of Music itself, which 
we zealously strive to uphold, independent of fashion and favouritism, if we 
were to leave the matter by haives, as there set down. We were a little pressed 
for room last week and have a little more to say. This pianist is what the ladies 
here properly though unconsciously call him “ au elegant performer,” and he has 
gained a degree of reputation at a very cheap price ; that is, he plays « elegant- 
ly,” aud his composition is mainly a variation on the themes of others, or a fan- 
tasia which has neither end nor aim than a pleasing succession of notes But 
this Jast is not the full definition of the term music. What is a variation on 
the Pianoforte! It is the twisting of an approved radical musical expression— 
or melody, if that be better—into every form which contains some of radix of 
the original, and many variations are distortions of the original musical idea. 
Such are many of the variations we hear every day, and the only apology is the 
ingenuity of some of the turns and changes, and the roulades which any pianist 
may attain who practices introduction, ad libitum, and such like. That such a 
performer either knows not, or cares not, for the spirit of the original, was evi- 
dent when he was guilty of that piece of bad taste in which he played a dif. 
ferent piece from that which had been encored. He played the beautiful and 
touching melody of “The Last Rose of Summer” when encored on playing 
Fantasia on “ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ and the last air and its variation 
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were far, very far, from the moving spirit of the original. Yet the audience 
applauded, and he was satisfied. We confess that we did not feel either im- 
pressed or delighted, for there is nothing wonderful in a mere performance on 
the Pianoforte; unless, indeed, there be some tour de force, as in De Meyer, and 
even this displeases when the wonder goes off. We saw on the platform, at a 
considerable distance from ourselves, one, who if he be spared some years to 
this world, will be a better and more pleasing performer in a few years than 
either De Meyer or Herz, and we are perfectly assured that he will be as good a 
composer as either. We mean young Walker, whom we have heard in this city 
and Philadelphia, and whom we understand pursues music under every disad- 
vantage, except an arduous love of it. 

But the concert, as a whole, was a musical gem in the city, and will proba- 
bly be remembered by concert-going persons for many a day. The Signora 
Barili was in good voice, and sang very sweetly, but she wants volume, and the 
deficiency was more perceptible in the large, bad-constructed Tabernacle than 
in the Italian Opera House. Indeed,no one, whose fame is more dear to them 
than dollars, ought to perform there, unless, indeed, they have a redundancy, 
which may there be substracted, ‘The Signori Benedetti (the Tenor) anc Be- 
neventano (the barytone) were exceedingly pleasing, particularly the former, 
who is the best tenor we have had here for some time. These last and San- 
quirico sang the the Terzetto of “ Papataci” in excellent style, and were very 
deservedly encored init. Sig. Barili presided at the Pianoforte, and was exceed- 
ingly efficient at the vocal department. 

Among the performances was a Solo on the Horn by the Herr Dorn, and this 
was exceedingly well played, but it never can be a pleasing performance in a 
mixed concert—and can only show how ckill and porseverance can overcome 
natural difficulties and imperfections. The clever little girl, Miss Cole, played 
a duett with Herz, and acquitted herself very well, with infinitely more strength 
and precision than would be predicted of her by any one who should see her 
without witnessing her performance. A duett was likewise played by Rapetti 
and Herz on a subject taken from the “ Moise ;” it abounded in prettinesses by 
both, but for its solid qualifications we have nought to say. 


Let us get through the commendatory part of our task first, as it is the mest 
acceptable portion both to ourselves and to those concerned. These two un- 
derstand the Beverley characters well, and their reading of the parts and their 
enunciation of the text. are faultless; but we have said all that can duly be said 
of both. Mrs. Mason, since she left the stage, has evidently studied character 
and the dramatic action, and she must have been strongly imbued with a taste 
for the drama, else she could not have come out, after so long a cessation, in 
the splendid and excellent manner she now has. She is more easy and circum- 
stantially polished ; in her manners as the woman, the wife, the mother, the 
friend, there are points of feeling in her playing, there are so many develope- 
ments of the social and the moral goodness, there are so few conventional and 
so many apparently spontaneous matters of fine expression in her performance, 
there is so little of declamation in the delivery of the dialogue in her part, that 
we were almost in the house of Mrs. Beverley, shared her sorrows, were wit- 
nesses of her magnanimity, admired her greatness of mind. Mrs. Mason was 
said to have been great as Juliet the evening before; she added to her laurels, 
next night. 

But—and we really regret to say so—we have not another word to utter in 
commendation of Mr. Wheatley. He has all the faults of pronunciation on 
which we used to remark, and some of them somewhat aggravated, or fixed in 
his habits. He speaks with “ good emphasis and discretion,” but, in all he says 
and does, he is the actor not the man. He may and very likely will be a useful 
member of the profession, but we now despair of his ever being a great one. 
Had he adopted the advice we years ago took the liberty of giving him, and 
thrown himself upon a strange public, he would have been much better to-day, 


- 


|jand even yet it is perhaps not too late. 


The real best drawn character of the pray, Stukely, was exceedingly well per 
sonated by Dyott, who is really an artiste of very great merits, and who did 
ample justice to this, which does not consist so much in what he says, as in 
the way of saying, and by the action which accompanies the performance. This 
sly, insinuating, yet determined villain Stukely is the exact counterpartof Iago, 
only he employs Gaming instead of Jealousy, to ruin his victim ; and, as we 


The arrangement of “ William Tell” for sixteen players on the Pianoforte 
was, as we have already intimated, a humbug in itself, and it was by no means 
played with precision, although Rapetti with his bow kept time. It was in all re- 
spects a poor thing, except the novelty. The « Prayer of Moses” was the finale 
of the concert, and we may say of it with Desdemona after Iago's epigram, 

«QO! most lame and impotent conclusion.” 


Italian Opera.—This company is becoming very popular. The singers know 
better the capacity of the house for sound and general effect, and their perform- 
ance is more pleasing thau at first. ‘The prima donna also sings more confident- 
ly and is much advanced in general estimation. On Wednesday last was the 
last night for the present of «‘ Linda di Chamounix,” and we believe it is fol- 
lowed by “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” 


Musical Items.—Among our Parisian items we find the following, which are 
worth heralding :-— 

The Paris Italian House is as successful asever. The ‘ Fidanzata Corso,” 
a new opera seria in three acts, by Pacini, is very well sung by M’de Persiani, 
Mario, and Coletti. * I due Foscari,” one of the last compositions of Verdi, 
was to be performed in the middle of December, with Grisi, Mario, and the fa- 
vorite barytone, Coletti. 

At the Royal Academy of Music, nothing of much importance. ‘The « Robert 
Bruce” of Rossini, Wiedermever & Co., was in rehearsal. 

The great success of the season is “ Gibby la Corneneuse,” the music by L. 
Clapisson, a young French composer, who had already given marks of real 
talent, and is now considered as a successor to Auber. The principal motifs 
of this opera are already popular in Paris. 

In Italy, Verdi is always the composer par excellence. Lucile Grahn, the 
charming dancer, has been enthusiastically received at Rome, ina new ballet 
called “ Catherine des Abruzzes,” the music of which is by Deldevez. 

At Milan, Lauro Rossi was preparing an opera seria in three acts for Tado- 
lini, Moriani, Bassini, and Morani, which is to be called * Biancha Conta- 
rini.” 

Jenny Lind, the celebrated German cantatrice, is engaged by Mr. Lumley 
for the next London season. 

Hector Berlioz has lately composed a lyric symphony under the name of “ La 
Damnation de Faust.” It is a very original work which has produced an im- 
mense sensation in the musical circles. H. Berlioz intends to make every one 


forget the author of « Le Desert.” 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—Being prevented through indisposition from going to the Park 
on Monday night to witness the return to those boards of Mrs. Mason (late Miss 
Emma Wheatley) and of her brother, we did what we very seldom do, we took 
up several of the morning papers next day, in order to elicit something of their 
reception and merits, because we had a high opinion of the former, and had 
great hopes and expectations of the latter. Mrs. Mason’s performance was by 
all applauded ‘to the echo” whilst Mr. Wheatly was not reported at all, or only 
mentioned as one of the establishment. We were sorry on the last account, 


know in the case of Dvott he who can play Iago well can play Stukely well, 
This actor received as he deserved loud plaudits for his Stukely. 

It is fair to say that the Beverley is not the very best character in which te 
judge a tragic actor, for the part is an artificial one ; it is not human nature, and 
the actor has to be “ mewling and puking” all the while he is “ puffing and 
strutting his hour upon the stage.”’ In fact all the characters are artificial and 
bad, but there isso many an opportunity for Mrs Beverley to play the woman 
which Mrs. Mason never lets slip ; and so much of the duplicity and tricking of 
human nature in Stukely which Dyott so dexterously knows how to throw in, 
that these two parts redeem the play, if they are in good hands, although the 
subject would be more effectualif preached from a pulpit than in this tiresome 
mode of shewing gaming and its effects to public notice. Moore's «‘ Gamester” 
will never bear to be compared with Lillo’s “George Barnwell” asa great 
moral lesson. 

Bowery Theatre.—At this theatre the benefits are commencing, and that of 
a very deserving actor took place the other night. Mr. Vache is a useful ac- 
cession to any establishment, and he played Sir Abel Handy in the old comedy 
of « Speed the Plough” in good style and to agood house. There isa very 
good comedy strength at this house, and that department of the drama is well 
got through at all times. 

Olympic Theatre.—Our old stereotype notice may come out again; a full 
house, new faces and new old pieces, and crammed houses, on benefit nights 
particularly, and—nothing special to say by us. 


because we were well convinced that he used to have both talents and discern- 
ment, and we went on Tuesday night to see them in that most vapid of all 
tragedies, “ The Gamester,” and can no longer delay joining the majority 
loudly praises her and puts him in the back ground. | 


Literarp Notices. 


Woman and her Diseases.—By Ev. H. Dixon—At length the faculty be 
gin, what they should have had the moral courage to attempt long ago, to show 
the importance of sundry orginization of the human frame, which are essentia! 
to life and happiness, and which all affected thereby cught to know. The 
physician, who is the author of this book, has executed his purpose very ably 
indeed, as far as we understand it; and what is more, in these days of ultra- 
fastidiousness, has done it delicately and as becomes a well educated man. 
Every woman should be well acquainted with this book, and every mother should 
assist her daughter with the proper perusal of it. The thanks of the public 
are due to Dr. Dixon, both fo: the matter of it and the manner. 

Songs and Ballads —By Samvet Lover—New York : Wiley & Putnam.— 
These are the production of our present lyric bard, and it does credit to the 
discernment of the publishers that they have put them in the size and appear- 
ance of their “books which are books.” ‘This collection includes all that he 
sings in his “Irish Evenings,” and we doubt not that the work has a large 
sale. 

The Architect, No. 4.—By W. H. Rantete.—This is a clever and a very 
useful publication : much necessary at present, when both the theory and the 
practice of architecture are in an inferior stage of advancement in this country. 
The plan of this work contains elevations, sections, ineasurement, of domes 
tic” and ornamental cottages, with a perspective view of each, together with 
the necessary “‘ landscape gardening” of the grounds attached thereto, the spe 
cification of each plan, and the estimate of the expenses of doing each, ac- 
cording to the price of material, werkmanship, and the labour, of the time. 

Perfection.” —By J. H. Bayty—New York: Wm. Taylor & Co.—All 
who have seen Mrs. Kean as Kate O’Brien must remember this farce with great 


\|pleasure. It forms No. 32 of Epes Sargent’s “ Standard Drama.” 


| 
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M* GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, at the request of many friends, he ha: 
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DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. ‘| 

Security to the Patrons Pills. 

NEW LABELS. i 

I> The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, 

contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 

On the 18th of May, 1835, Bi. Brandreth, for the first time, made known in the United States | 
the CELEBRATED BRANDRETH VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL PILLS. He left them 

to stand or fall by their own merits. He made no allusion to any other medicine ; simple facts | 
were stated, and the following principle laid down as the BRANDRETHIAN THEORY, 

viz : that all local diseases, whether of the stomach or bowels, enlargewent of the joints, 
rheumatic affections, cutaneous eruptions, dyspeptic complaints, or whatever other forms such 
local disease put on, were nothing more than so many symptoms of a disordered state of the con- 
stitution, and that his pills which were discovered in England in 1751, were a medicine that 
had the effect of restoring the constitution to health and vigor, simply by removing all bad 
and acrimonious humours from the blood by the stomach and bowels. The American public 
have now made trial of this medicine for nearly twelve years, and have found that the medicine 
is not all humbug. The patronage Dr. Brandreth daily experiences, proves that the medicine 

fives universal satisfaction. 


TO SEAMEN.—Why do Seafaring Men and Watermen use Dr. Brandreth’s Vegetable and | 
Universal Pills in preference to any, and al] other medicines ? For the following good and sub- | 
stantial reasons :— 

Reason Ist. They are are entirely vegetable. 

2d. Asa purifier of the blood, and cl of the st 
nent. 

3d. They are the most invigorating purgative in use. 

4th. No care required in using them, 

Sth. No change of diet ; eat and drink what you please. 

6th. The body less liable to cold after than before a dose. 

7th. May be taken morning, noon, or night, with « certainty of good results. - i| 

Sth. Time nor climate effects them not. i 

9th. They give universal satisfaction. Al! who use them speak in the highest verms of | 


them. 

Call, try them and be couvinced. | 
LD? Remember, none are genuine sold by Druggists, Doctors, or Apothecaries. 

THE BRANDRETH PILLS are entirely Vegetable, and made on those principles which | 
long experience has proved correct. It is now no speculation, when they are resorted to in | 
sickness, for they are known to be the best cleanseis of the stomach an 
dyspeptic aud bilious cases, they are a great blessing. Let every family keep these PILLS in 
the house. If faithfully used when there is occasion for medicine, it will be very seldom that 
a Doctor will be required. In all cases of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to | 
their bodies to use these Pills. 

CONTAGIOUS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES.— Water must be adapted to the nature of | 
the fish, or there will be no propagation of the species. The soil must be adapted to the seed, | 
or there will be no increas’. The climate must have those matters in it which will anite and | 
keep alive epidemical or contagious poisons, or they will become extinguished, as a lamp that | 
is unsupplied with oil. So it is likewise with the human frame ; it cannot be materially affect- | 
ed by epidemical or contagious maladies, unless there be those matters floating in the cireula- 
tion which offer the appropriate soil. By purifying our bodies with the Brandreth Pills, which 
have affinity with those impurities upou which contagion feeds, we may always feel secure, | 
whatever disease may rage around us. True, we may have it, but it will soon be over, our 
sickness will be the affair of a day or two, while those who have been too wise to use this 
i e and excellent remedy, either die, or have weeks, perhaps mouths, of sickness. 


hand bowels they stand pre-emi- 
{| 


connect man with external nature—are singularly prone to have their functions disordered by ao 
oppressed conditioa of the stomach ; the minute termination of that portion of the nerves ex- 
ded upon the organs of digestion conveying the morbid impression to the Brain. And al- 
though the Head can, undoubtedly, like other organs, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in 
the great majority of cases, the uneasy sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disoz- | 
ered Stomach , and, further, there is abundant evidence to prove that crudities in the Stomach, 
and Bowels can, in —— of human existence, give rise to spasmodic action in every or-| 


gan of the body ; and w 
ing convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the 


he nerves of the human body—those necessary and inysterious agents which immediately 

| 


| Wall-st.)—New 


| romance —Golden Rule. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 

(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 

CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 

Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 

T. LAMIE MURRAY, Fsq. George-st. Hanover-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 

Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D., F.R. 8. 
Actuary—W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A. S 
Secretary —F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


‘A SAVIN 


assurance and deferred annuities. ‘The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amountof annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 

Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Directors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 
any such arise) or otherw ise. 

The payment of premiums, half-yearly or qaarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 
rate. 


No charge for stamp duty. : 
Thirty days allowed after each payment of premiam becomes due, without forfeiture of 


oe INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial adv autages with respect to life 


licy. 

Pe rrevellin leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate sale. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So- 
ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varying from 85 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the pro- 
fit scale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samuel 8S. Howland, Esq 
Goshen A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward, 

abicht, Fe 

Phi ledelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq’, Louis A. Godey, Fsq., George Nex Grehom, Req. 
William Jones, Esq. 

Slime--tesatiee Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCualloh. 

J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 
or the Uni ed States and British N. A> Colonies. 

Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleecker-st. ; Alexander 
E. Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; 8S. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 

(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P.M. daily. Fee 


bowels, and in all jpaid by thé Society. 
Standing Counsel— William Van Hook, Esy., 39 Wall-st. 


Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 

Solicitor—John Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st. 

Cashier—Henry E. Cutlip, Esq 

An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1840. 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of ageats, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughowt the United States, and 


British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New-York, 8th Jam’ 1847. Jan. 16th. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
RUPERT SINCLAIR; 

R, THE FAITHLESS WIFE. 
By the Author of *‘ Ten Thousand a Year.” 


HE announcement of a work from the pen of the author of ‘“‘ Ten Thousand a Year,” will 
be sufficient to attract an army of readers- This tale possesses all the vigor of that great 


Published and for sale by RICHARDS & CO., 30 Ann-street, N. ¥. 


ether we survey it in the agonising form of Tic Dolereaux—the alarm- | PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OB WITH FULL BOARD a 
A MENTS -L BOARD.—A couple o ntle 


men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 


heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can all frequeutly be traced to the source above, 7 specified extent, by applying at No. 137 Hud Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at 


mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a state of so much 
suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) BRANDRETH PILLS are | 
fidently ree« ded ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and cleansing properties, pes | re- | 
move all oppressive accumulations, strengthen the Stomach, induce a healthy appetite, and im- 
= tranquillity to the nervous system : and, in fact, by their general purifying power upon the 
lood, exert a most beneficial ieimaaee in all cases of disease. | 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are 
tno always the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The vrinciples upon which 
they are made are so unerring, that a million pounds could be made per c*y without the most 
remote possibility of a mistake occurring. t the genuine, that is dh, and the medicine wil! 


give you full satisfaction. 
When the blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed and 


fention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis 
tactory references will be given and expected. 


SANDS’ SARS\PARILLA 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PER?)A\ ENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN !\icURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 


harrowed to receive the allotted grain. Those who are wise, will therefore commence the 
purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked with sickness 


should do the same. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway sae at 274 


Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, Brooklyn. 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


CONDUCTED BY THE REV. DR. CHALMERS AND SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


is able periodical has been published in Edinburgh about three years, and has established 
for itself a reputation in no respect inferior to any of its great contemporaries, from which | 


it only differs in the usual characteristics of a Literary and Political Review, by the religious, 
and moral tone of its leading articles. It is not, however, a Theological Journal, for, as the 
Publishers say in their prospectus, “ no subject that can occupy the interest of a well cultivat- 
ed mind will be excluded.” It is the Advocate of the Free-Charch movement in Scotland, 
and will doubtless find warm friends on this side of the Atlantic on that account. 


|/be the most powerful and searching pre 
'|medical practice. 
||but the expressed essence, and 15 the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 


born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day Phe field of its useful- 
ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Ph sicians, and is admitted to 


ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium, It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 


|/drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 


can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 

The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits + 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 

& Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequently 

d in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 


The Republication of the ‘‘ North British” commenced with the number for Novgmber; |disappoin 
pelish tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable pre 
scrib-' |saparilla. 


1846. It will be regularly issued every three months immediately on its receipt by the 
Steamers, in a style uniform with the Quarterly Reviews already republished by the S 
ers. $3 a year or only $2 when taken with the other Rebublications as below :— 
Re-publications for 1847. 
The London Quarterly Review. 
The Edinburgh Review. 
Theo Westminster Review. 
The North British Review. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
Terms—payment to be made in 
For any one of the four 


. $3 per annum. 
do. 


For any two < 5 
For any three do. i ‘ > 7 do. 
For all four of the Reviews s do. 


For Blackwood’s Magazine 3 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews > .« do. 


LEONARD SCOTT.& CO. 


pense. Orders by mail must be post paid. 
Publishers, 112 Fulton’st. New-York. 


Jan. 9-4t. 


formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upon the plan of the celebrated 
JULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matinees, Musi 
eales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performances. Mr. Loder 
flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Public of his endeavours to promote the et- 
ficiency of Instrumental Performances will be a guarantee of the excellence of his Band. 
S—For full Orchestra, or any number of Musicians, may be known upon applicatior 
to Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. Sept.5-tf. 


PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 pias (oS 


Delivered to subscribers in the principal places on railroad and steamboat routes free of ex- cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of sc 


tf.||which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ 


tion of 
; I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ oo. 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. 1 tried various remedies but found 
no relief until | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Please accept my assurance of — and regard. JOHN M. NORRIs. 
Being y lly inted with the above statements, | hereby certify that the same are 
true, REY. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
Farther Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


lushia :— 
Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, ’ 
_ Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a disen 
liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparilla have been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 
tend to m y business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. 1 wholly discarded al} 
icine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which | can recommend in truth and sin 
ful pl ts. 

have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by dace 
of six bottles, was restored to better health ios she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 
W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
a few bottles.— Yours, truly, , WM. GALUSHA., 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph8 

and sold by A. B. ‘ uggists, Street, corner illiam, 
New York yA D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton of Wi 
Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 
8. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by sine generally throughout the 
United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $6. 
OG- The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 
been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 

Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 


for a superior and warranted article. 
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The Angle American. 


January 16, 


PRANKLIN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 105 Chesnut Street. 
HIS popular house, lately kept by the Messrs. SANDERSON, has now passed iato posses-| 
sion of the undersigned, who has re-Jitied, re-furaished, papered and painted it, treughout 
—and made such additions to it, as may condace more to the comfort of travellers. 

An elegant LADIES’ ORDINARY, Gi NTLEMEN’S DINING SALOON, aid several 
large PARLOURS, have been added—aud the Table, Bedding, and Atteadance it is determined 
shall be equal to any in the country. 

Convenient BATH-ROOMS have also been fitted up, by the present proprietor, in the house, 
and every care will be taken to please those who may call on him. 

GG A POST COACH, belonging to the “‘ Franklia House,” will be in attendance at the 
pa and Steamboat Landings to take passengers to this House, for 25 cents each, including 

uggage. 

The Subscriber respectfully solicits a share of the Public patronage,—and having retained the 
services of Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, as Caterer for the Establishment, believes that 
the fullest satisfaction will be realized by all his guests. 

The Office and Books are in charge of Mr. GEORGE P. BURNHAM, (late of Boston), 
who will be happy to meet his friends at the ‘‘ FRANKLIN.” D. K. MINOR, 

Nov. 14-2m. Proprietor. 

JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
6 eet ary now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partuer in the late firm of A. B. 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known, —situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and 
Medicines, &e. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson’s a magnificent as- 
sortment, at a low cost. Jiy Li-tf. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instiiuted in 1840. 
‘TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
Arwo ti THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
oO 


TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
RK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 


MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR, 
Ts Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling — and the public generally, that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at the well knowa MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted and put in the best possible order. 
By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa- 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOHN McDONNELL. 
Natchez, March 19, 1546. Aug. 1-6mp. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
* BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffasion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPA2DIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
© fknowledge, it was impossible, with every cage, to avoid some materia omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 


25-tf. 


P the lete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE 1s now complete, and may be had bound in 
sheep, or in 


8. 
3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA of the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and boaud 
g® 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. , 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
prominent symptoms ‘re gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first lookiag 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinctly defined, but run into each other— 
vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied 
by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heavivess in the brow or tempie, too frequently by neglect or 
treatment, terminating in total loss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
gidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly. 


oars AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE 
SENT 


1. The Poetical Works of Wm. C. Bryaut, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 

2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

Dhe Offering hy Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured hoqnets. 

5. Biora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored 


uets. 
“ The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 11 elegant engravings. 

7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. 

8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical aud Romantic Illustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
fine steel engravings. 

9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. 

10. Campbell’s Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vignettes aud 37 wood cuts. 

11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes. 

12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 vignettes. 

13. The London Art Union Prize Annual contains several hundreds of beautiful scenes,| 
sketches, &c. 

14, The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inte 
resting, al] instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. 

15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood cuts—I vol. folio. 

16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
upwards of 1,500 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 

For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 

Dec. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FEET LONG, AND FRoM 1 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 
num Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
tent Prince Aibert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School ase, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of, purchasers so 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
| W ILLIAM LAIRD, Flovist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
| on hand, aud for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
lspecies and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supptied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers tasie- 
put up at ail seasons. 
| N.B.—Experienced Gardeuers to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen 
\tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeuvers, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
jing to Wm. Laird, Ap. 20-t1. 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtaived by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 

left-off wardrobe and furniture. By seuding a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, eo. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y 4-ly. 
y AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
iYE cipe Segars in all thei: variety. §G- LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 1th of each 


month :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Novy. ll. 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
| Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of 
jsage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
— masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages seat by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets wiil be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co, respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. pats ROSCIUS, SID. 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My Ofer 


iii ad NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the {1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


| month :— 

j ieee. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
|WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July 11. Aug. 26. 
JOHN R. SKIDDY, James ©. Luce, Aug. 11. Sept. 26. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. H. Parson. | Oct. 11. July 26. 


These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
—_ to promote the comfort of P. gers and interests of Importers. For height or passage, 
apply to 

My 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
T pesmeat from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. 


Ships. a From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Hutt > Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delaifo, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. oA ril 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Aprl 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6./May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and of their Cabin or for their fart sailing qualition, and 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 
| They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Pachages sent by them, wuless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas: 
mr apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

Ly $1-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
‘NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from 8NDON on the 
7th, 17th, aud 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1] Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20° 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
Gladiator, R. L, Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 1c? 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. i 20, 20, 20) 
| Switzerland, FE. Knight, 10, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. ¥ 
|Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 0, lo 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
rince rt, . 8. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10° 10 hy Oct. * Feb. _ 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20] - 10, w 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and e ienee: igators! 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., the 
The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters§ 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be d i 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the tip will salle 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live ¥ 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16| Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April | 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, » Sept. 1) Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | ¥ 6, 16 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nev. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
or in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The known as yo" and experience ; and the strictest at> 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passe . Panctuali 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. mae cued 

The price of p outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip= 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 

either the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading si aiguedl therefor, For freight 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 


hioited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 
Oat.3-ef. corner of Gold-st. 


Cc. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-s] ip, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co, Liverpool. 
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